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ESCAPE. 


BY LIEUTENANT R. G. W. VASEY, M.C., R.E. 


One afternoon in the autumn of 
1943 about 800 British and American 
prisoners were sitting in rather dismal 
groups on §. Camp Football Field 
waiting to be taken to Germany. They 
were taking us in bus loads of 100 or 


30 to the station, and my turn came 
at about 8 P.M. 

Things at the station were chaotic, 
but there were plenty of Germans. 
One fellow made a dash for it, 


and was killed immediately. This 
made the Germans jumpy, and I 
heard an officer give orders to shoot 
quickly if anything happened. Finally, 
about 40 of us were crammed into a 
closed goods truck with sliding doors. 
There was no light. They gave us 
two days’ rations—two little tins of 
meat and four biscuits made of a sort 
of concrete and chaff—locked the door, 
and that was that. 

Conversation in the truck was rather 
desultory. Some still refused to believe 
we were going to Germany. They 
managed to persuade themselves that 
we were being taken to a safe place 
to be given, as it were, as @ sort 
of prize to the 8th Army when it 
won its next battle. Some, having 


developed prison mind, were just 
apathetic. 

My chief crony, Denys Baty, a gunner, 
had secreted a pick-head in his kit. 
I must say at this point that we had 
planned nothing; we just hoped for 
the best, and had a strong desire not 
to go to the Fatherland. Our bit 
of old iron was obviously a ‘good 
thing,’ equally useful for digging 
our way out or for clouting one of 
the Master Race. 

About midnight the train started. 
Italian railways are in a dreadful state, 
and the noise was deafening. We 
decided to risk a guard being in 
every brake-box, and we got to work 
on the end of the truck. 

After two hours’ work (mostly 
on Denys’s part) we had made a 
hole about 18 inches square and 
4 feet up in the end of the truck over 
one of the buffers Denys then got 
out, and, as there was not room for 
us both on one buffer, we agreed to go 
separately and walk towards each 
other. He jumped. At the best of 
times not an agile man, it took me 
several seconds to get out, so we 
must have been separated by a few 
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hundred yards. However, I finally 
found myself standing precariously 
on the buffer, and my haversack and 
water-bottle were passed out to me. 
As it was a very dark night one spot 
seemed as good as another, so I 
jumped. 

When I picked myself up I was 
standing about 3 feet from a small 
Italian man. Flight was out of the 
question, for my last remaining rear 
trouser button had failed. I could never 
run fast at any time, but holding up my 
trousers I can’t run at all, and have 
yet to meet the man who can. So I 
said, ‘‘I am a British officer. I have 
escaped from the Germans. Will you 
help me?” He replied vehemently 
that they were all friends here and that 
I was quite safe. I hesitated, but 
really had no alternative but to go 
with him. I decided to leave Denys, 
since there was no point in our both 
going back into the bag if this fellow 
were @ Fascist. Without realising it, 
I had jumped off in the sidings of a 
little railway station, and in a couple 
of minutes I was in the brightly lit 
station-master’s office. 

My small guide was a real Latin, and 
my entry was dramatic. I backed 
him up, and my story, in rather crude 
Italian, lost nothing in the telling. 
Railwaymen of all descriptions came 
to look at me, and I am only sorry that 
I could do no tricks for them, but the 
production of twenty English cigarettes 
was considered a miracle. They pro- 
duced some wine, and we had quite a 
party. Finally, the telephone operator 
said that I could not stay there, and 
I was conducted to a room at the back, 
where there was a sort of couch. As 
he went out he locked the door, and I 
heard him go straight to the telephone. 
“So,” I thought, “ this is freedom and 
I’ve had it.” I was half-way through 
the window when in came the assistant 
station-master. He said they would 
all do their best for me, that I was 
not to worry, and that I would get 
civilian clothes in the morning. I 
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liked him and decided to trust hin, 
nor did I ever have reason to regret 
this decision. His name was Umberto, 
He said he would lock the door, g 
they did not want anyone to come ip, 
I accepted this, and went to sleep. Hy 
told me that the station-master, who 
had not been woken, would see me jn 
the morning. 

I awoke at 9 a.m. to find th 
station-master’s wife standing over me 
with a towel, a basin of hot water, 
and soap. 

During the next two weeks I go 
to know this woman well. She wa 
a motherly little body of about forty. 
five, always beautifully dressed. She 
seemed to adopt me as ason. When! 
had shaved and dressed she brought 
me breakfast—an egg, bread and jam, 
ersatz coffee, and of course wine, 
After the usual questions she asked 
me if I were married. The answer 
seemed to please her. She patted me 
on the back and said, ‘‘ We are your 
friends. We will get you back to 
your wife.” I am bound to say! 
was rather touched, the more so when 
I realised, later on, how much she 
meant it. 

In the neighbouring village the 
Germans found a family helping a 
prisoner. They took nine of them 
away, shot eight—after having made 
them dig their own graves—ani 
sent the ninth back with the goo 
news. 

I stayed the next two days at tle 
station. There was no secrecy, ani 
I had many visitors. The village was 
not on the main road, and they seeme 
to think they would get warning before 
the Germans came. I spent the 
first day trying to track down Denys, 
but met with no success, and | 
heard afterwards that he had bea 
recaptured. 

Umberto had produced flannel 
trousers and a jacket. Complete witha 
‘corblimey hat’ I persuaded mysel 
that I was sufficiently disguised t 
deceive a German, Various scafé 
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occurred while I was at the station, 
and I had to do one moonlight flit up 
the mountain-side when some Germans 
came and stopped for a few hours. 
My original finder then asked me to. 
his house, saying that he and I could 
sleep in the bed and his wife on the 
foor. I drew the line at this, though 
I slept in many worse places later on. 
Then Umberto’s wife came to my 
rescue and said that I must come 
with her. I should explain here that 
Umberto lived in a nearby city which 
was occupied by the Germans. For 
obvious reasons he had brought his 
wife, who was young and attractive, 
and his two children to the village. 
He and Fernanda, as she was called, 
would not hear of my leaving them, 
and as we thought that the 8th Army 
was going faster than was actually the 
case, it suited me. I did not think 
my foot would stand much, and so was 
all for the easy life. So began a fort- 
night which, in retrospect, looks 
strangely other-worldly. I learnt a 
bit of what Fascism had done to 
ordinary people, and I learnt a bit 
I made 


about the peasants’ lives. 
some friends, and met a people who 
seemed a strange mixture of apathy 
and enthusiasm. 


The household consisted of the 
father and mother, two children, a 
maid-of-all-work, and an aged crone. 
Islept in the loft (oddly enough under- 
neath the house) with all the fruit, 
potatoes, and farmyard implements. 
During my stay there were one or two 
scares, and on these nights I slept in 
various barns. 

As I speak Italian, I was adopted 
as interpreter for any other prisoner 
who passed through the village. I 
arranged for two other British officers 
to live with the miller. I put a Yank 
at the Mayor’s and four more English- 
men in another house. Quite a 
number passed through, but did not 
stop. 

I lived tolerably well. There was 
plenty of flour (made mostly from 
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maize). Umberto was a great hunts- 
man and possessed two 12-bores. We 
had several good days together after 
mountain hare. In general, my policy 
was to be out of the village during the 
hours of daylight. Most days I 
worked in the vineyards. This was 
the time of the vintage, and as they 
were very short of labour I was 
always welcome, and never failed to 
get a good meal and a drink out of 
my employers, plus all the grapes I 
could eat. 

On my way to or from work I often 
called on some of the peasants I knew. 
Wine was produced automatically and 
usually food. Very often this was 
‘ polenta ’"—a curious mass like York- 
shire pudding. It was poured straight 
on to the table, where it set—then it 
was every man for himself. 

I was also taught to suck eggs— 
actually, not metaphorically—and a 
very pleasant way of eating them it 
is when they are fresh. By English 
standards the food was poor. Maria, 
Umberto’s little girl of five, had never 
tasted chocolate or butter. They had 
no margarine, and used to put olive 
oil on bread as a substitute ; this was 
the only local dish I ate which I thought 
fundamentally disgusting. Fernanda 
once went to the city to buy me some 
black-market tea, considered by the 
Italians to be the aqua vite of the 
English. Normally they had no tea 
and only ersatz coffee. 

Owning, as it were, an escaped 
prisoner gave my hosts considerable 
distinction, and I both received and 
paid visits. The station-master’s wife 
came often, usually with a tribute of 
wine and meat. Her husband was a 
nice little man, but clearly scared 
stiff. Fernanda’s sister, a pert thing 
of seventeen, came to stay. She taught 
me some Italian. There was nothing 
I could teach her. 

I went to the mayor’s house a lot. 
He was a curious bird, an erstwhile 
ardent Fascist and still obviously 
distrusted. There was no love lost 
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between him and Umberto, who had 
done thirty months in a concentration 
camp. But his family were well 
educated and he kept a good table. 

I saw a good deal of the docior’s 
two sons, both of whom had deserted 
from the army after the armistice. 
In conversation I struck some doughty 
blows for England, correcting the 
following widely held opinions :— 


1. All Englishwomen are brassy 
blondes. 

2. Divorce is our national pastime. 

3. We all eat four enormous meals 
a day. 


We argued for hours about education 
and religion, and I was pleased to 
find that many of them had little 
use for the Pope and showed a 
refreshing openness of mind, which 
I would commend to Papists in this 
country. 

I met the leader of the local ‘ Armed 
Band,’ who wanted me to join them. 
I declined this, but said that if they 
would get me some explosive I would 
blow up the railway line. This, of 


course, came to nothing, but I organ-. 


ised some of them as day watchers, 
and I never came into the village in 
the evening without getting the all- 
clear. 

On the 18th the Germans came, and 
my holiday was at an end. Umberto 
begged me to stay in a nearby cave, 
saying that he would bring the food, 
but I pointed out that if I was caught 
he, and probably his family, would 
be shot. They were really sorry to 
see me go., I gave my last bar of soap 
and my sapper badge to the signora, 
who was in floods of tears. My army 
clothes I gave to Umberto. I was 
laden with food. I could have had the 
house if I could have carried it. On 
the way out of the village I picked 
up another sapper officer called 
Harling, and at about ten o’clock 
we set off. 

We spent that night in the woods 
above the village; it was cold and 
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wet, and we slept but little. We 
started walking at first light. It was 
high, undulating, grass country, and 
the going was quite easy. I made it 
point of policy not to try and do any 
heroic distances, for it was essential 
not to get exhausted at this stage, 
We had a couple of meals during the 
day. Our stock consisted of a tin of 
milk, a tin of bully, and one of biscuits 
(saved from prison), plus bread and 
cheese and fat. We both carried water. 
bottles. 

At about 4 p.m. we found a sheltered 
spot, and decided to stop for the 
night. We were now 4000 feet up, 
and the nights were very cold. I 
was clear that we could not stand 
the nights in the open, so in futur 
we stopped the day’s march any time 
after 3 p.m. Our method was to 
listen for sheep bells, as sound travels 
a long way in the mountains. Wher 
there are sheep there is a shepherd. 
Where there is a shepherd there is 
some sort of a hut. Owing to the 
Germans seizing people for forced 
labour, many entire families, with all 
their portable stuff (live-stock, &c.), 
were living in inaccessible parts of the 
mountains. We met some of these, 
and they would usually give us shelter, 
provided they had not been too scared 
by German shootings. We never slept 
in any barn or hut without permission 
from the owner, and were always care- 
ful to leave things tidy. 

The going now became more severe, 
but the next day passed without 
excitement, and at 3 p.m. we found an 
old shepherd, who let us rest in his 
hut. Later on we were joined by 
some of his friends, mostly fugitives, 
and we all slept together by an enor- 
mous turf fire. Supper was goats’ 
milk and a few potatoes. One of our 
chief difficulties was to get any reliable 
news—this difficulty increased. As far 
as direction went we were not making 
for any definite place, but I made 4 
map, partly from memory and partly 
from an old guide-book I found ina 
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put, and I always knew fairly well 
where I was. Our host put us on our 
way in the morning, and at about 10 
aM. we came to our first obstacle— 
a much-used main road. This road 
ran in a gorge between steep moun- 
tains, and there was a lot of traffic. 
On the other side of the road was a 
20-feet drop to a river. I got to a 
ledge 30 feet above the road on 
a corner, and found that there was 
an interval of about 15 seconds 
between hearing and seeing a car, so 
I estimated that we had 10 seconds 
in which to cross and get hidden on 
the other side, a distance in all of 
sme 50 yards. [ lay there for 
an hour, at the end of which I 
knew every inch of the way. On a 
given signal we made a dash for it. 
The river was only knee-high, and 
we scarcely noticed it. We were 
several yards inside the undergrowth 
before the first truck came round the 
corner. 

We pushed on quickly from the 
road, for there was much German 
activity. They were building some 


sort of a line, and there was a great 
deal of blasting. We spent the night 
in a barn on the outskirts of a village. 
Our host gave us a piece of bread 


and a lump of cheese. We sucked 
our tin of milk dry, lay down in the 
straw, and had a good night’s rest. 
We were clear of the village by first 
light. The going now was rather 
rough, and I found travelling always 
on the sides of hills very tiring. 

In general, we kept off paths owing 
to the danger of meeting German 
foraging parties. About mid-day we 
met two rather odd characters. They 
claimed to be Dutch, and said they 
had come all the way from Holland. 
They told us it was impossible to get 
through, for there were too many 
Germans, and asked us to try another 
route with them. We refused, and, 
watching them out of sight, changed 
our direction. Once again we spent 
the night with an old shepherd. These 
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shepherds could usually give us bread 
and cheese. I always offered to pay, 
but they would not accept money. 
Umberto had given me 200 lire when 
I set out. On the next day, the 23rd, 
we passed through the National Park 
of the Abruzzi. It is a game preserve 
and is mostly beech woods. The going 
was easy and a great relief to the 
feet. In the afternoon we met three 
fellows who had passed through our 
original village. They had got a 
shepherd to bring them regular food 
and were taking it easy. They are 
now doing the same thing in Germany. 
We exchanged notes, had a meal, and 
pushed on. We stayed that night in 
another barn. 

The 24th brought us to our second 
obstacle—another main road. This one 
proved impossible to cross in daylight, 
because there was no cover for the 
first 200 yards on the other side. There 
were a great many Germans, both on 
foot and in trucks. We spent the day 
fettling ourselves up. By this time our 
boots were getting a bit thin. I 
amused myself in combing my beard 
—a notable thing, I thought. For 
the remainder of the time I looked at 
where we had to go. It appeared diffi- 
cult and rocky and very steep in parts. 
I decided to make for a certain pass 
in the mountains, and _ estimated 
that we had about 1500 yards to go 
before being clear of danger—with 
eight hours of darkness this seemed 
easy. By nightfall I thought I knew 
the ground fairly well. By now the 
weather had changed, and a thick rainy 
mist had set in. The ground proved 
very deceptive, and we soon found 
ourselves confronted with an almost 
vertical climb. We struck along what 
we thought was a path, but it dwindled 
into a mere ledge, and we had to crawl 
back. It was pitch dark and still 
raining steadily. My sense of direction, 
acquired in the desert, never failed 
me, and we finally made the pass 
after seven hours, cold, wet, and 
exhausted. 
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At daybreak we saw that the country 
was too open, so we pushed on and 
once more got into the woods. It was 
still raining. In the afternoon it 
cleared, and we stopped at a farm- 
house, where we were given bread and 
wine. The owner was an ex-officer 
and spoke good Scots, having been at 
Edinburgh University. He gave us 
news—normally so hard to get— 
directions, and a large lump of meat. 
He directed us to some friends a few 
miles on, who he said would give us 
shelter. We arrived there about five 
o’clock, very tired and footsore. The 
going that day had been the worst 
we had yet encountered. Our new 
hosts gave us a cow-shed to sleep in 
and some straw. They also cooked 
our meat and lit us a fire in our shed. 
The next day, the 26th, I could hardly 
walk. My feet were swollen and I 
ached all over. We decided to have 


a day off, and my companion kept the 
fire in and life gradually returned. 
We had some visitors who produced 
wine, for which I was very grateful. 
They were, however, rather nervous, 


and were not sorry to see us go. 

The 27th was uneventful, except 
that we had to cross a minor road, 
and nearly got caught by a staff 
car that came along quietly and 
unexpectedly. 

We were now getting into country 
fully occupied by the Germans. 
Food was scarce and the people were 
unhappy and frightened. It was 
increasingly difficult to get any reliable 
news. We spent the night in a shep- 
herd’s hut again. There was firing 
in the distance, and we decided to 
stop in the area for a few days to try 
to get information. We left the hut 
at first light, and found a little cave 
on the mountain-side, where we stopped 
for the day. From here we could 
observe the road and nearby village. 
There was a good deal of German 
activity. We stayed in the cave 
that night. It was bitterly cold 
and damp, and our breakfast of 
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bread, fat, and water seemed very 
unappetising. : 

The next day, the 29th, we spent as 
before, but decided to come down to 
the hut for the night. We were not 
welcome, but I don’t blame them— 
they would have been shot if the 
Germans had come. But with little 
food and wet clothes the nights wer 
too cold. However, they gave 1 
three potatoes each for supper. We 
spent one more day in our cave. An 
argument developed. It was obvious 
that the Germans were all around w, 
My companion was for turning back 
and trying another route. I argued 
that we had to cross the line some. 
where—why not here? I felt that 
the weather was turning against us, 
food was becoming difficult to get, 
and from the purely personal point of 
view my boots were finished. We 
returned to the hut rather disgruntled. 
At ten o’clock our host had visitors, 
One of these seemed more intelligent 
than the rest, and I had a long talk 
with him. He said that the village 
at the bottom of the valley (about two 
miles away) was strongly occupied, 
and that the Germans were building 
positions in the neighbourhood. Then 
he said, “‘ For £5 I will take you through 
the German lines tonight.” I asked 
my companion what he thought. He 
did not like the idea, so I decided to 
go alone. In a few minutes we were 
on our way. I travelled light, taking 
only my water-bottle and a piece oi 
bread and cheese. It was a clear, 
starry night, and I was rather glad to 
be on my own for this last bit. 

After going for a mile Pietro, 
my guide, informed me casually that 
a dozen other people were going to 
join us. Did I mind? [I said in 
that case I would go alone, but he 
said they were all Italian refugees, 80 
I continued with him. To my con 
sternation we walked straight through 
the village. Germans were every: 
where, but I suppose in the darkness 
we were safer than I felt. 
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Clear of the village we collected 
the rest of the party. It consisted 
of a dozen women of all ages and 
a few children. They had heard 
that their village had been occupied 
by the Allies, and were making for 
it. Our way, for the most part, lay 
along narrow mountain paths. It 
was rocky and the undergrowth was 
very thick. How these women, with 
immense bundles on their heads and 
rags on their feet, stuck it I don’t 
know. It was an astonishing feat of 
endurance. Some of them had the 
most appalling falls—just rolling down 
the mountain-side like old bundles. 
They were hauled back by human 
chains, and on we went. At our 
frequent stops I could see that one 
or two of them were silently crying. 
By first light it was obvious that their 
village was still in German hands. 
They wouldn’t listen to me and went 
on, to what fate I don’t know. I gave 
Pietro 100 lire and an I.0.U. for the 
rest. My feet, by this time sticking 
out of my boots, were bleeding, so I 
bathed them in a mountain stream, 
ate a hunk of bread, lay down, and 
slept till mid-day. 

When I awoke there was a good 
deal of noise. I could see a German 
field-gun firing 1000 yards away, and 
Allied shells were landing between 
me and it. I could also hear distant 
machine-gun fire, so I knew I had not 
far to go. I set off with a good deal 
of caution, keeping well in cover and 
avoiding all paths. At about five 
o'clock I found an old shepherd, who 
welcomed me with open arms. He had 
been to Boston, Mass., in his youth, 
and was very proud of it. I took 
this to be my last opportunity for 
food, so offered to buy a sheep for 100 
lire. Without more ado he gave me 
the nearest sheep. This wasn’t quite 
what I meant, for my only weapon 
was a razor blade. The animal seemed 
to realise this, for it looked at me with 
some contempt ; so I handed it back to 
Virgilio the shepherd, who promised 
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to kill and cook it for me. Virgilio 
was a cheerful old cuss, and begged 
me to stay the night with him in his 
village. This was obviously unwise, 
but he assured me that no Germans 
ever came. That and the promise of 
wine overcame my fears. It was after 
midnight when I lay down in the 
straw of his barn after a most amusing 
evening. 

I rather naturally overslept, and it 
was daylight when I woke to the 
sound of machine-gun fire. One of 
the barn windows gave on to the 
square of the little village, and I had 
@ grandstand view of a German 
foraging party at work. Two open 
trucks full of men firing their guns 
into the air swept in, followed by two 
closed 3-tonners. The sound of the 
firing brought everyone into the square 
—just what the Germans wanted. 
They kept the people covered and 
then proceeded to strip the village. 
Every living thing was taken. Some 
of the chickens were too agile and 
got away, but everything else, including 
a donkey in the stall under me, was 
shot, slung in the back of a truck, and 
off they went. I followed soon after 
with a large lump of sheep. The 
day passed without any special 
excitement. 

Artillery fire was fairly continuous, 
and someone took a pot-shot at me 
as I crossed a field. After that I 
avoided all open ground. By late 
afternoon I had reached a thick beech 
wood on one side of a steep valley. 
At the bottom was a dry river-bed, 
and then the ground rose steeply ; it 
was bare except for a few trees, and 
half-way up there was a mule path. 
There was a village at the bottom of 
the valley, and beyond it there 
appeared to be a plain with mountains 
in the distance. In these mountains 
I could see occasional gun flashes. I 
was now well inside Allied artillery 
range. Judging from the sound, there 
was a machine-gun post in the wood 
above me. 
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At dusk I tried to make my way 
down past the village, but there were 
too many Germans about, and I came 
back to my wood. Sound travels a 
long way in these dry beech woods, 
and I thought I heard women’s voices 
from the river-bed. I crept down 
and found a whole family living in a 
cave. This cave was about 12 feet by 
20 feet, and in it were an old couple, 
two couples with two children each, 
two old women, and another man. 
Both mothers had babies at the breast. 
Conditions were the worst I had seen. 
It was bitterly cold, and they said 
they were living on one small meal a 
day. The Germans had turned them 
out of their village and taken all their 
food. A little boy of five was dressed 
in a torn jersey with short sleeves 
and thin shorts. There was a gap of 
3 inches between these garments. He 
had no shoes or socks. The floor of 
the cave was just loose stones, like ice 
to the touch, and he seemed numb 
with cold. The women seemed beyond 
despair, and when the children cried 
because they were hungry they scarcely 
seemed to hear it. Nevertheless, one 
of the men produced a demijohn 


of wine, and we drank till sleep 
overtook us. 
The next day I returned to 


my wood before it was light. I 
decided to remain hidden for the 
day at any rate—there was really 
no alternative. I found a good 
spot from which I could see both 
the river-bed and the path on the 
other side. I could hear German and 
Allied guns firing; the shells passed 
directly over me, and I could hear 
them landing. I must have been 
not more than 4000 to 5000 yards 
from our troops. Germans were using 
the path a great deal, and laid a 
telephone line along it. I lay all day, 
thinking very largely of food. When 
darkness came [I crossed the river- 
bed, got on to the path, and cut the 
telephone wire. Then back to the 
wood. I couldn’t face the cave again. 
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I did not sleep ; for I feared that if, 
patrol came along I might wak 
suddenly and give myself away, | 
drank the last of my water, and so the 
night passed fairly well. 

During the whole of the next day 
I did not move out of my hiding-place, 
Sitting down, I was below ground levd 
in a sort of cleft in the rock. By 
raising myself a little I could see qj 
round me, and at all times had , 
good view of the river-bed and th 




































































































































path. The only entertainment wa oe 
provided by the Germans looking for om ‘ 
the break in their wire and laboriously ? 

: : ‘ ; I crep' 
mending it. Artillery fire was ince. as 
sant and machine-guns seemed very rata 

, * fe went 
close. Desire for food had gone, and 
: a knowl 
my chief feeling was one of boredom. ot 
I decided to stay where I was fora : _" 
day or two, hoping the battle woul ee 
pass me by. Night came and passed ae 
in the same way. I cut the telephone me ar 








wire again. There was_ increased 
machine-gun fire and a lot of lights. 
It was very cold, and I was glad to 
see the sun in the morning. Once or 
twice I heard voices in the woods, 
but distances were hard to judge. 
In the afternoon I saw an Italian. 
I approached him and asked for news. 
He said that the British had occupied 
the village at the end of the valley 
at mid-day, and that the Germans 
were withdrawing through the wood, 
and he advised me to be very careful. 
A little after this a party of German 
came up the river-bed and established 
@ machine-gun position on an old dam 
just below me. This cheered me 
greatly ; for it was obvious that they 
were going back. 

When it was dark I decided to have 
a shot at getting through. It was 
quite impossible not to make a noise 
in the dry undergrowth, and _ after 
about 20 yards I was shouted at. 
They fired a couple of bursts in my 
direction and threw a grenade, but 
let it go at thet. I got back to 
my hole. 

The people above me were firing 4 
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t deal, and finally drew mortar 
fre on themselves, which went on for 
hours. I held a council of war with 
myself, and decided that on the next 
day I must get food from someone 
either German or English—this being 
my third day without anything. Dur- 
ing the night I heard a patrol going 
through the wood, and devoutly hoped 
they were Germans going back. When 
daylight came firing was less in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Just after the sun came up I heard 
men moving along the river-bed. They 
kept well in under the undergrowth. 
I crept down, and was rather alarmed 
to see they were Japanese. Morale 
went down a lot at this, and not 
knowing whose side they were on, and 
not quite liking to ask, I let them 
pass. About an hour later another 
patrol came up, and established them- 
selves in an olive grove a couple of 
hundred yards up the river and on the 
other side. I made quite certain 


who they were before I came out— 
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they were Americans, and seemed to 
accept me with very few questions. I 
gave them all the information I had 
about gun positions; they gave me 
food, and water, and cigarettes ; they 
also owned to the little yellow men. 

Italians kept on popping out 
of hidden caves. They kissed the 
feet of the Yanks, and gave them 
wine and begged for food. Business 
seemed to be at the rate of one 
tin of food per boot kissed, and 
was brisk. 

They sent me back by way of runners, 
and that evening I had a sumptuous 
meal at Battalion Headquarters. I 
was sent to Division Headquarters, 
where I slept and was interrogated. 
My appetite had returned—I ate a 
massive breakfast before being put 
on the road for the base. That 
evening, shaved, washed, and changed, 
I was having a drink in a Mess over- 
looking Naples Bay, trying to realise 
I was free and mourning for my fine 
red beard. 








ARMIES WITH BANNERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


‘** Banners on high, and battles passed below.” 


Tart battalion of mechanised British 
infantry which passed through this 
little Hampshire village in the earlier 
days of the war, with such names as 
‘ Albuera,’ ‘Salamanca,’ ‘ Pyrenees,’ 
‘ Orthes,’ ‘ Toulouse’ inscribed on its 
Bren-gun carriers, did well thus to 
perpetuate under modern conditions 
the legend of its Colours. 

To the civilian mind, perhaps, the 
ceremonious treatment of a regiment’s 
Colours in peace-time may sometimes 
have appeared excessive, the salutes 
and homage overdone. But the soldier 
has seen the matter differently, know- 
ing as he does not only the value of 
‘troopings’ and ‘dedications ’—the 
high-lights, so to speak, in the emblems’ 
existence today—but also of their 
ordinary routine: their display, for 
example, on the mess-room walls on 
guest nights, the recurring review 
parades, and those occasions in a 
recruit’s instruction when his officer 
takes him to the Mess and explains 
their history. 

And though the Colours themselves 
may not accompany the regiment on 
active service, that the honours which 
they bear can still be kept prominently 
before its eyes is evident from the 
inscriptions on the vehicles of our 
departing unit. 

He would be a determined senti- 
mentalist who would see in the ‘ Adas,’ 
‘ Lizzies,’ ‘ Maggies,’ &c., with which 
our blithe American allies so profusely 
adorn their lorries an altogether satis- 
factory equivalent for the nomencla- 
ture indicated; though he might 


assert, perhaps, that they represent, 
in more modern guise, those ‘ gages ’ 
which, in former days, knights bore in 
tribute to their ladies, and with which 


—‘ Childe Harold.’ 


they rode to battle. But, after all, 
having the longer history, ours is the 
wider choice. Their battle honours 
are mostly in the making. Nor would 
it do exactly were they to splash 
* Saratoga’ and ‘ Yorktown ’—or even 
‘New Orleans ’—across the bonnets 
of their vehicles, and certainly not 
‘Manassas,’ ‘Gettysburg,’ or ‘Cold 
Harbour.’ 

And yet if America’s warlike tradi- 
tions be not spread over so long a 
period as are ours, or so many climes 
and countries, that does not imply 
that they are lacking. All those fine 
armies by our side today, though they 
fight, as ours do, without banners, have 
‘Armies with Banners’ as their fore- 
bears in not very distant history; 
and it will be reckoned, perhaps, no 
solecism if we recall that some of the 
noblest and most valiant among them 
were those which fought, on either 
side, in the struggle between the 
States. 

Nothing is more striking, in a study 
of the minutize of that contest, than 
the part played in it by Colours— 
‘battle-flags ’ was the apt expression— 
and again and again, as one follows the 
narratives that have emanated from 
either side (assuredly they make 
absorbing reading), one sees the tossing 
flags and fluttering guidons, and feels 
something of the thrill they gave their 
followers. (Who knows but, perhaps, 
one day the little coloured pennants 
that now fly, in action, above ‘ Sher- 
man,’ as above ‘ Churchill,’ tanks may 
hang from cathedral walls in U.S. 
cities ?) 

At first, in the early days of the 
Civil War, it was largely exuberance 
—that same exuberance which has 
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always formed so attractive an aspect 
of the American soldier’s make-up. 
We read, then, of raw, newly raised 
regiments taking to themselves strange 
titles—‘ Tigers,’ ‘ Wild Cats,’ ‘ Lions,’ 
‘Scorpions ’"—and carrying a strange 
diversity of mascots. And the exuber- 
ance continued through the four long 
years Of warfare, though becoming 
grimmer and considerably less spon- 
taneous as time went on. 

Not only battalions, but companies, 
carried flags, endless variations of 
the ‘Stars and Stripes’ on the one 
side, and of ‘Stars and Bars’ on the 
other. The Northern books are full 
of ‘Old Glory’; in _ picturesque 
Southern phraseology we read of the 
‘Bonnie Blue Flag,’ the.‘ Lone Star 
Flag,’ the ‘ Blue Palmetto Standard.’ 

And what accounts they are! 
Whether it be the fact or not that 
Stephen Crane, when he wrote his 
‘Red Badge of Courage,’ had never 
seen a shot fired, what could surpass 
for vividness and intensity a passage 
such as this ?— 


‘** Within him, as he hurled himself 
forward, was born a love, a despair- 
ing fondness for the flag near him. 
It was a creation of beauty and 
invulnerability. It was a goddess, 
radiant, that binded its form with 
an imperious gesture to him. It was 
a woman, red and white, hating and 
loving, that called him with the voice 
of its hopes. . . .” 


Thomason, too, a more recent writer, 
has unforgettable phrases, as when he 
tells how ‘‘ the heavy red folds of the 
battle-flags shook out, appeared to 
preen themselves as birds; and the 
colour-sergeant of the Ist Texas 
elevated higher than the rest the fine 
State flag presented by the ladies of 
Brenham; the white and blue and 
ted as fresh as when the ladies cut 
them from their Sunday dresses...” 
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at the opening of one of the bloodiest 
encounters of the war. 

But these imaginary word-pictures 
apart, innumerable passages from 
well-known reminiscences testify to 
the importance attached to Colours 
in America such a little while ago. 
One thinks, for example, of the descrip- 
tion by FitzHugh Lee of Mansfield’s 
corps, advancing ‘with flags flying,’ 
in the early morning at Sharpsburg ; 
or of the advance, ‘ with flying banners,’ 
against Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg ; 
or, again, of our own Henderson’s 
immortal picture of the charge of the 
Stonewall Brigade at Second Manassas 
—“‘as far as the eye could reach, 
the long grey lines of infantry, with 
the crimson of the Colours gleaming 
in the evening sun... .” 

Every British regiment that carries 
Colours! can tell of some incident 
connected with them of which it is 
particularly proud, and apart from 
the list of victories borne on their 
scrolls. It may be that a unit is 
specially privileged to bear an extra 
Colour over and above the customary 
two; and on a garrison parade, or 
similar occasion, the presence of such 
a unit in the long line singles it out for 
notice. Given originally for some very 
special reason, and sometimes only 
with difficulty retained, the story of 
these extra Colours makes interesting 
reading. Often the grant was by, or 
at the request of, the old East India 
Company in gratitude for services 
rendered on some hard-fought Indian 
field. 

But it was not exclusively so. The 
Queen’s, for example, managed to 
retain the third Colour bestowed in 
William the Third’s reign for brilliant 
work on the continent of Europe long 
after the order had been issued limit- 
ing the number to two. The Royal 
Northumberland Fusiliers, while in 
garrison at Gibraltar over a century 





1 Rifle regiments, of course, do not, but they are mostly the successors of regiments which 
once did, and which could boast of signal honours on them, as, e.g., that former 2nd Battalion 


of the 86th, which bore on its Regimental Colour an all-embracing ‘ India,’ 
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ago, lost in a fire a much-prized 
standard which it had won in 1762 
at Wilhelmstahl, a third Colour made 
of green silk which had for many 
years been carried at the head of the 
regiment. When, however, urgent 
application was made for its replace- 
ment, this was not granted. 

Unique among the regiments speci- 
ally honoured by the East India 
Company (of course with the approval 
of the reigning monarch), and unique 
on the roll of the British Army, is 
the 2nd Duke of Wellington’s (West 
Riding Regiment), the renowned old 
76th Foot (the ‘Old Immortals’) of 
Lake’s campaigns in India, in possess- 
ing two complete sets of Colours— 
the usual ‘ King’s’ and ‘ Regimental ’ 
ones, and an extra set presented to the 
regiment in 1803, ‘for important ser- 
vices.’ Just how ‘important’ those 
same services were may be gathered 
from any study of our Army’s history 
in India, justifying, as it does through- 
out, the words of Lake spoken after 
he had won Laswari: ‘‘ On this, as 
on every former occasion, I beheld with 
admiration the heroic behaviour of the 
76th.” And at Assaye, a few weeks 
before Laswari, another British regi- 
ment which made Indian history— 
the 74th (now 2nd Highland Light 
Infantry)—had won, under Wellesley, 
the prize of a third Colour at the 
Company’s hands. It was a beautiful 
banner of white silk, bearing the 
Imperial Crown of the ‘ Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India.’ 

Stirring incidents and exploits con- 
nected with the Colours are recorded 
in the histories of every regiment, but 
every now and then we come across 
accounts of happenings, generally in 
books of personal reminiscence, which 
have an extra touch of the unusual. 
The most senior of all our regiments, 
the Royal Scots, has many stories to 
tell of an early commanding officer, 
Sir Robert Douglas, who at Steenkirk 
on the 23rd July 1692 recaptured 
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single-handed one of its Colours, which 
the French had temporarily taken, 
jumping his horse in and out of their 
square in doing so, and being shot 
down just as he rejoined his men, 
The 13th Light Infantry, in 1842, 
made almost unique use of its Queen’s 
Colour when it detached it from its 
staff and flew it from the Kabul Gate 
at Jellalabad as a rallying-point for 
possible survivors of the disaster in 
the Passes.1 Another uniqueness comes 
to light in the annals of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, which was the only unit 
permitted to march into Sebastopol 
with Colours flying after the fall of 
the fortress during the Crimean War. 
Rivalling the 13th in regard to excep- 
tional use being made of its Colours 
is the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers; 
and if the incident occurred in one of 
the by-ways of our military history, 
much off the beaten track, it is none 
the less worthy of being recalled for 
that. At the storming of Morne 
Fortunée, citadel of St Lucia, in the 
West Indies, it performed so valiantly 
that Sir Ralph Abercromby (who 
was granted a French tricolour for the 
victory in his armorials) insisted that 
when the French garrison of the 
place marched out it should lay down 
its arms to the regiment, whose 
King’s Colour was to be hoisted on the 
flagstaff of the fort for the space of 
one hour before it was replaced by the 
Union Jack. Yet a third example of 
this exceptional display of a unit’ 
Colour is provided by the case of the 
Royal Sussex, one of whose battalions, 
some four years later, having borne 
the brunt of the fighting for the capture 
of the fortress from Napoleon, was 
directed to fly its King’s Colour above 
the citadel at Valletta. Such recollec- 
tions do indeed form part and parcel 
of a regiment’s life, even when it is 
making history as it is doing today. 
If the Duke of Wellington’s Regi- 
ment has emblazoned the crest and 
motto of the great Duke’s arms 





1 See ‘“‘ Comrade Campaigners,’’‘ Maga,’ February 1943. 
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its Regimental Colour,’ there exist, 
too, a few instances of a contrary 
process—the incorporation in a private 
subject’s arms of a regiment’s Colours. 
When, towards the end of the Penin- 
sular War, a battalion of the 3lst 
Regiment (now Ist East Surrey) 
stormed the heights of St Pierre, close 
to Bayonne, it was led by the dis- 
tinguished veteran, Major-General Sir 
John Byng; and when, in due course, 
he was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Strafford he received from the Heralds’ 
College, as an ‘ honourable augmenta- 
tion’ to his shield and crest, the 31st 
Regiment’s Colour (armorials, by the 
way, which have been inherited by 
Lord Byng of Vimy). Another example 
of such ‘honourable augmentation ’ 
to family arms by means of a 
regiment’s Colour is a matter of 
pride to the great Irish military 
family of Gough. A _ scrutiny of 
these arms and of their heraldic 
description may be found amply to 
repay the trouble, especially by anybody 
who is interested in the history of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. At Tarifa in 
1811 this glorious regiment, only five 
hundred strong (commanded by the 
Ist Lord Gough), held the open breach 
against repeated attacks by four 
times its number of French veterans. 
The stirring words of Napier concerning 
the exploit are known to everybody 
on the 87th’s rolls, telling how “ the 
8ith Regiment, hitherto silent and 
observant as at a spectacle, then arose, 
and with a loud shout and crashing 
volley smote the head of the French 
column.” It was in recognition of its 
victory that ‘the open breach of Tarifa,’ 
together with a representation of the 
87th’s Colour, was added, by Royal 
command, to the Gough coat of arms. 
But Lord Gough was not only awarded 
his regiment’s flag. He furthermore 
received as one of his crests, and to 
figure in his quarterings, the Union 
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Flag itself, and “a representation of 
a French eagle, reversed and depressed, 
the staff broken,” together with the 
word ‘ Barossa,’ in commemoration 
of the capture in that battle of an 
‘eagle,’ which latter emblem also con- 
stitutes the second of his two crests. 
Another Irish military family to wear 
the Union Flag in its crest is that of 
Keane, to which belonged the captor 
of Ghuznee, at the auspicious opening 
of the lst Afghan War. Field-Marshal 
Sir George Pollock, who did so much 
to retrieve the situation which sub- 
sequently developed, received the 
Afghan flag as crest and the word 
‘Khyber’ in his arms. 

This review deals only with Colours. 
Instances of other regimental heraldic 
appurtenances being awarded to private 
citizens for inclusion in their armorial 
bearings are numerous, but are out- 
side the scope of these few notes. 
Mostly they take the form of ‘ sup- 
porters’ tothe shield ; and examples 
which come to mind are afforded by 
the family of Clarina, which has as 
‘supporters ’ soldiers of the 27th Foot ; 
Vivian, ‘supported’ by a 7th Light 
Dragoon and a 12th Lancer, with an 
18th Hussar as crest; Seaton, with 
for ‘support’ a man of the 52nd— 
Seton, let it be noted, has for crest 
the Flag of Scotland; while Banner- 
man, appropriately enough, bears the 
same upon its shield. Men of the 2nd 
and 38th Foot ‘support’ the arms 
of the Willshire family, the shield itself 
displaying a Baluchi soldier. In recent 
times—and carrying on a tradition 
which reflects a fair amount of Empire 
history—Haig of Bemersyde has, as 
‘supporters, troopers of the 7th 
Hussars and 17th Lancers, ‘ habited,’ 
says the heraldic language, ‘and 
accoutred, all proper,’ their chargers 
being ‘ bay horses, caparisoned. . . .’ 

Deserving, as will probably be 
readily conceded, of a paragraph to 





1 An almost unique distinction. This paper is not considering Royal personages’ armorials, 


or those of certain historic Highland chieftains. 


Probably the only other example is afforded 


by the 7th Dragoon Guards, which regiment bears the crest and motto of Earl Ligonier (1680- 
1770), one of its most celebrated Colonels and a Field-Marshal in the British Army. 
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themselves are the armorials of Lord 
Harris. The first lord ‘‘ of Seringa- 
patam and Mysore ”’ belonged to several 
regiments in the course of his dis- 
tinguished career; and though the 
old 76th Foot (of the unique double set 
of Colours) may most justly call him 
particularly theirs, the ‘supporters’ 
awarded him for his arms were a 
grenadier of the 73rd (now 2nd Black 
Watch), of which regiment he was 
for some years Colonel, and a ‘ Malay ’ 
soldier. But a noteworthy point 
is that each of these ‘supporters’ 
carries two flags, which are shown one 
above the other, and that they are 
heraldically described as_ being: 
** Dexter, the Union Flag of Great 
Britain and Ireland, over that of the 
standard of Tippoo Sultan; sinister, 
the flag of the East India Company, 
over the standard of Tippoo Sultan ” ; 
while, in addition, the tricolour of 
France is ‘entwined’ on the pole 
which carries each pair of flags. As 
regards the shield itself, here is the 
heraldic wording of its blazonry: 
“Vert, upon a chevron, embattled, 


erminois, between three hedgehogs, 
as many bombs, fired, proper; upon 
a chief of augmentation, the gates of 
the fortress of Seringapatam, the draw- 
bridge let down, and the Union Flag 
of Great Britain and Ireland hoisted 
over the standard of Tippoo Sultan, 


all proper.” ! A further interesting 
example of Colour-bearing ‘ supporters’ 
is afforded by the arms of Forestier- 
Walker, the dexter, a lion, holding a 
French tricolour inscribed ‘ Orthes,’ 
and the sinister carrying a Colour of 
the 50th Foot, which displays the 
legend ‘ Vimiera’ in golden letters. 
In more recent times Lord Kitchener, 
as ‘augmentation’ to his shield, 
chose the British and Turkish flags, 
and the word ‘ Khartoum,’ also in 
golden lettering. 

It would be difficult to say which dis- 
tinction would cause greater pleasure, 
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be a source of more justifiable pride, to 
the soldier—that his regiment’s Colours 
and appurtenances, or the defeated 
Colours of his country’s enemies, and 
perhaps even his country’s very flag 
itself, should be added to his family 
armorials, or these incorporated (as 
in the case of Wellesley and certain 
great Highland chieftains) in his regi. 
mental Colour.2. And here we may 
remark, in passing, that there are 
still private families in Britain whose 
arms bear honours won by regiments 
centuries older than any in our records, 
One of them inscribes beneath its 
shield, in lieu of motto: “ Caen, Crécy, 
Calais.” 

A very interesting compilation might 
be made of stands of Colours which 
have passed, whether on disbandment 
or reduction of regiments, or after 
replacement by newer trophies, into 
private guardianship, a sacred and 
privileged possession. From time to 
time you hear of them. Thus, a set of 
old Colours belonging to the 2nd 
Black Watch is preserved at Dunvegan 
Castle, in the Isle of Skye. It is reputed 
to be the oldest existing complete 
stand of Colours in Scotland. The 
Colours which the same great regi- 
ment carried in Egypt during the 
campaign of 1801 were some time ago 
preserved at Novar House, in Ross- 
shire, once the seat of the veteran Sir 
Hector Munro, the regiment’s Colonel; 
while those it bore in the Crimea and 
in the Indian Mutiny are in the 
Cathedral at Dunkeld. Nor should 
mention by any means be omitted 
of the standard which the 7th Dragoon 
Guards (under the famous Ligonier, 
created a knight-banneret on the field 
by King George the Second in person) 
carried at Dettingen. It was pre- 
sented afterwards by the King to 
Cornet Richardson, its bearer in the 
battle. Though he received no fewer 
than thirty sabre cuts, as well as 
being wounded by bullets, Richardson 





' The Floyd crest is also ‘ Tippoo’s Standard.’ 
2 In a class apart are, probably, the Washington armorials, for they form the basis o/ 
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refused to surrender either himself 
or standard. The trophy was some 
years ago in the possession of Colonel 
Richardson of Rossfad, a lineal de- 
scendant of the Cornet. 

Cathedrals, of course, and often the 
lesser churches, are shrines most fitting 
for these relics, tattered and faded on 
their walls, or hanging, often mere 
shreds and patches, from nave or 
chancel. Lucus a non lucendo: only 
are they ‘Colours’ by courtesy now 
(though old stained-glass can set them 
again aglow !). In a Monmouth church 
the military historian, Cooper King, 
reminds us, are “resting and rusting 
peacefully” the Colours of the old 
43rd; and he reveals how the con- 
templation of these relics inspired 
Sir Edward Hamley to the composing 
of the stanzas, dear to every soldier of 
his day, the first of which runs :-— 


“A moth-eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole, 
It does not look likely to stir a man’s soul. 
‘Tis the deeds that were done ’neath the 
moth-eaten rag, 
When the pole was a staff, and the rag was 
a flag!” 


Sometimes when old Colours, with 
great associations, have had to be 
replaced, or on the sad occasion of a 
unit’s disbandment, they have gone 
neither to sacred buildings nor into 
private possession, but the regiment’s 
feelings have found expression in the 
ritual burning of the trophies, as is 
said to have happened once in the case 
of the old Peninsular Colours of the 
‘0th (Ist Royal West Kent)—very 
distinctive black Colours which had to 
be superseded by blue on the regi- 
ment’s being created ‘Royal.’ The 
ashes were preserved in a small wooden 
box made from thé staff, with an in- 
scription which recorded the names 
of some of those who had borne them ; 
and the box has been guarded ever 
since among the regimental plate. 

On the fairly recent disbandment 
of the old South of Ireland regiments 
most of their Colours were, by express 
invitation of King George the Fifth, 
brought with every accompaniment of 
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honourable parade to Windsor, and 
there deposited for safe keeping in 
one of the largest galleries. There 
was, it is said, one exception. At the 
last regimental guest night, and before 
the Royal invitation had been received, 
the commanding officer of a regiment 
bearing a splendid name cut the 
Colours into strips with his sword 
and distributed them to the officers 
present, to be kept as heirlooms in 
their families. 

The controversy which took place 
at about the time of the Zulu War 
with regard to the carrying of Colours 
in action is ancient history now. 
That there were apologists for it, and 
vehement ones at that, may be seen 
from a reference to newspaper files of 
the time, when the custom was re- 
luctantly abandoned owing to the high 
casualties which it entailed. But in 
an earlier generation, when it could 
still be justified, here is what Charles 
Napier wrote in its defence :— 


“Great is the value of the 
standard; it is a telegraph in 
the centre of the battle to speak 
the changes of the day to the 
wings. Its importance has therefore 
been immense in all ages, among all 
nations, and in all kinds of war. 
‘Defend the Colours! form upon 
the Colours!’ is the first cry and 
the first thought of a soldier when any 
mischance of battle has produced 
disorder. Then do cries, shouts, 
firing, blows, and all the combat 
thicken round the standard: it 
contains the symbol of the honour 
of the band, and the brave press 
round its bearer.” 


Though it may be invidious to single 
out ‘ fights for the flag’ when every 
regiment which carries Colours can 
supply examples of them, perhaps it 
will be permitted to a survivor of one 
of those regiments which confided its 
Colours to the keeping of its Monarch, 
on the occasion already mentioned, to 
refer to a set which hangs to this day 
in Winchester Cathedral, and which, 
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if it had a voice, could tell of deeds 
unsurpassed even in the annals of our 
time. 

They are the Colours of the Ist 
Bengal European Light Infantry, pre- 
decessors of the Ist Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, and were deposited in the 
Cathedral, with all reverence and 
ceremony, on the 18th July 1871. They 
had already seen a deal of active service 
in India when the first Sikh War broke 
out, and in the bloody battle of 
Ferozeshah they reached, perhaps, their 
zenith. The story is vividly told in 
Innes’s history of the regiment, though, 
naturally, he minimises the part which 
he himself, then a young ensign, played 
that day in saving them from falling 
into the hands of the so nearly victorious 
Sikhs. 

When the day began (21st December 
1845) the Colour-bearers were Ensigns 
Salusbury and Moxon. As the line 
advanced the enemy’s artillery fire 
tore great gaps in the regiment’s ranks. 
Salusbury, desperately wounded, fell 
beneath the Queen’s Colour. Instantly 
Innes sprang forward and seized it, 
“just,” he writes, “‘as the order was 
given to bring down our bayonets and 
charge home.” In a minute or two 
“the line was right under the enemy’s 
batteries, but the air was so filled 
with fire and smoke that it seemed to 
be dark as night.” The regiment 
managed to surmount the Sikh en- 
trenchments, which were held with 
the most determined bravery, and then 
ensued a hand-to-hand struggle which 
amply shows the part which Colours 
played in the contests of the day :— 


“The battle now raged with fury 
along the whole line, compact bands 
of the enemy again and again dashing 
at our Colours, and more than once 
grasping the staves ; but the colour- 
sergeants, closing up around them, 
formed an impenetrable wall... . 
Soon the space below contained 
a mingled heap of dead and 
wounded. .. .” 


The Bengal Europeans, joining up 
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with the 9th (Norfolk) and taking 
the Sikh batteries in flank, forced 
back their covering infantry after a 
terrific struggle, bayoneted the gunners 
at their posts, and spiked most of the 
guns. “ Suddenly ” (Innes’s narrative 
continues), “‘ there was heard beneath 
their feet a frightful roar. The ground 
heaved, and the men in the vicinity 
were blown away .. ., the air being 
filled with fire, and a dense smoke 
arising, which, as it cleared away, 
exposed a horrible and appalling scene, 
numbers of our men having fallen 
frightfully burnt and mutilated, and 
in some instances their pouches became 
ignited, causing terrible wounds, agony, 
and loss of life.’ In the confusion 
which ensued the Colours were beheld 
erect amid the debris, and such men 
as were able rallied to them. The 
senior officer on the spot formed them 
into two divisions, and, with the 
Colours in the centre, they charged 
the next barricade. At first the heavy 
fire forced them back, and it was sud- 
denly realised that the Regimental 
Colour had disappeared. Innes, making 
over the Queen’s Colour to a sergeant, 
ran forward to the barricade in search 
of it. He found young Moxon lying 
dead upon it. Moving his friend's 
body as best he could, he managed 
to disengage the Colour and bring it 
back safely toitsescort. ‘‘ The troops,” 
he says, “hailed its restoration with 
shouts of joy.” 

It has often been stated of these 
historic Colours that the one which 
Ensign Moxon carried still shows the 
stains of his blood; but both are now 
so worn and faded that the assertion 
would be difficult to confirm. 

If our second episode called up out 
of the past is related to lost flags and 
a lost fight, it is none the less glorious 
for that. It concerns a fine old 
English county regiment, the 66th§ 
(now 2nd Royal Berkshire), whose 
deeds in the present war have s0 
nobly maintained the reputation it 
has won in Army history. Maiwand, 
fought on 27th July 1880 in the course 
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of the second Afghan War, may have 
been the result of faulty judgment 
and injudicious action on the part of 
the higher command, but to the 66th 
Foot, as well as to the Royal Horse 
Artillery, it will ever be of cherished 
memory. 

The British. commander, with an 
altogether insufficient force consist- 
ing of two regiments of Indian cavalry, 
‘E/B’ Battery, R.H.A., two Indian 
infantry battalions, and the 66th Foot, 
attacked an enemy ten times its 
strength, possessed of a well-served 
artillery which easily outranged him ; 
and the force was overwhelmed. The 
little army—what was left of it—fell 
back, with a fanatical army swarming 
round it, and covered by the British 
battalion, which alone, with the rem- 
nants of the artillery, preserved dis- 
cipline and cohesion. A deep ravine, 
which had been crossed earlier in the 
day, had now to be recrossed. The 
confusion was very great, and twice the 
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66th had to-turn at bay to cover the 
retirement, and in a vain endeavour 
to stem the tide of fugitives. At the 
little village of Khig the survivors of 
the regiment made a stand round the 
Colours which cost them their Colonel 
(Galbraith) and most of their remain- 
ing officers. Disputing the ground 
inch by inch the handful of men fought 
on, until only eleven remained. Hold- 
ing aloft the Colours they went forward 
a few paces, and perished. With them 
died ‘E/B’ battery’s commander 
(Blackwood !), who, prevented by his 
wounds from remaining on horseback 
with his guns, had joined the 66th and 
assisted to direct its fire. 

“History does not record a finer 
example of courage and devotion to 
duty than that displayed by the 
Royal Berkshire Regiment,” runs the 
inscription at the base of the ‘ Maiwand 
Lion’ in the square at Reading, the 
regiment’s depot. It will not be 
questioned. 





1 Major George F. Blackwood, R.H.A., was the grandson of the founder of ‘ Maga.’ 











SOME OXFORD CELEBRITIES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 


Wuen Dr F. W. Bussell, Vice- 
Principal of Brasenose from 1896 to 
1913, died at the end of February, it 
must have seemed to many who knew 
Oxford at the turn of the century 
that the last of the great characters 
of the University had gone. They 
had been disappearing one by one in 
that kind of gentle sequence that 
suddenly seems brutal in its impact 
and devastation, and it may well have 
been the case that Bussell, at the age 
of eighty-one, had been forgotten by 
recent surveyors of the desolate scene. 
A few years ago it would have been 
impossible to overlook him—the man 
who collected Firsts (Mod. Greats and 
Theology), degrees (M.A., D.D., and 
B.Mus.), and perpetual curacies ; the 
man of fabulous learning and legendary 
conceit ; the one-time wearer of the 
loudest check suit and the most con- 
spicuous eye-glass in Oxford. As his 
contemporaries disappeared the tale 
of his accomplishment naturally lost 
in substance if not in embroidery, and 
there may be young men at Oxford 
today who never even heard of the 
scholar who wrote a Latin poem in 
two books on Merovingian land tenure 
and who, in the words of ‘ The Times,’ 
“purchased and administered per- 
petual curacies and donatries until 
he was connected with twenty in 
different counties.” It is indeed 
certain that many who read of that 
strange hobby do not know, and care 
less, what a donatry is; but they 
might have been intensely interested 
to meet the man who could find a 
happy hunting-ground in the difficult 
region of the law relating to ecclesi- 
astical cures, for they would not have 
taken long to recognise in him an 
outstanding character, almost a ‘ card’ 
in Arnold Bennett’s sense of the term. 

There is no obvious classification of 





University ‘characters.’ They seem 
to be more or less true to one or two 
types, and, allowing for changes in 
social habits and manners, those 
types are fairly constant from one 
century to another. “I suppose,” 
wrote R. R. Marett in ‘A Jerseyman 
at Oxford,’ “‘ that every age produces 
its ‘ characters,’ though perhaps it is 
left to the next age to recognise them.” 
Dr H. E. D. Blakiston, former Presi- 
dent of Trinity, who died last year 
after being knocked down by a motor- 
car, was certainly a character, belong- 
ing almost as much to the eighteenth 
century as to the twentieth. He will 
be remembered for his wise financial 
administration of his College, for his 
services to the University, and for 
his generous bequests to both of 
them. Future generations may not 
realise that there was something of 
Parson Woodforde in him, though he 
had not got that cleric’s fondness for 
good living. His sermons, which he 
read with an air of hesitant apology 
from an often illegible manuscript 
(his misreadings of his own writing 
became legendary), were in a rotund, 
eighteenth-century style that was not 
very different from his translations 
of the speeches of Cicero. On the 
other hand, as a writer in ‘ Oxford’ 
has pointed out, his usual vocabulary 
was curiously limited and suggestive 
of anything but donnishness. To 
have lived in Trinity for fifty-seven 
years, with only one break of a year, 
and still in conversation to employ 
the vocabulary of a schoolboy as he 
did, was indeed a record, or, to use 
his own pet adjective, a ‘frantic’ 
achievement. 

His thrift, his devotion to his 
College, his love of gardening, of 
good architecture, of books and paint- 
ings were as outstanding as his 
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bachelor prejudices and his intolerance 
of such phenomena as ‘fashionable’ 
architects, whom he looked upon as 
the bane of Oxford. His shy manner 
and slightly out-of-date dress marked 
him as the foundation of many stories, 
and the best of them are true, such as 
that recalled by ‘ The Times ’ when he 
died. Blakiston was opposed to the 
admission of women to the University, 
and when the Latin style for the 
women’s societies was submitted to 
his judgment he gave to the Society 
of Oxford Home Students a title that 
read in abbreviated form as Soc. Mul. 
Ox. Priv. Stud. 

Visitors to Oxford in years to come 
will unconsciously see the fruits of Dr 
Blakiston’s work in the Trinity garden ; 
for it fell to him to make good an odd 
omission by R. W. Raper, the well- 
known Bursar of the College, scholar, 
man of affairs and epicure, who died 
some thirty years ago. The lime walk 
in Trinity garden, a peculiarly attrac- 
tive spot in the early summer, fell on 
evil days and some of the trees died 
and such unsightly gaps appeared in 
the avenue that it seemed to be 
ruined for ever. New trees had not 
been planted because it was Raper’s 
firm belief that no lime tree could 
grow where one had died. It was 
the sort of theory that Charles II. 
might have delighted in propounding 
to the Royal Society. Blakiston 
disproved it by planting trees which 
grew, and in due course may be 
worthy of their gnarled, old associates. 
Raper may be forgiven for holding 
that unfounded belief, and it would 
not be in the least surprising to learn 
that, if it was not based on some 
classical authority, it was imparted 
to him by Corbie, the College raven 
with whom he used to converse in 
guttural tones as if with a familiar. 

Raper’s reputation as a scholar was 
partly established by his Latin poems, 
which obtained a curious fame because 
a later prize-hunter appropriated more 
lines from them than the judges could 
permit to be fair. Many generations 
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of undergraduates heard with amuse- 
ment the learned fun of his lectures 
on Homer. Others will remember his 
port, his cigars (“‘ Always light a cigar 
in front of a mirror,’ was his advice, 
and it is the explanation of the many 
strips of glass he installed over College 
mantelpieces), and his paternal care 
of undergraduates. Let it not be 
forgotten to his credit that he and 
Sir William Anson, then Head of All 
Souls, became public benefactors by 
their fight to keep Malvern Hills 
accessible to the public. He, too, it 
was who, at his own expense in money, 
time, and labour, got the Oxford 
Appointments Committee going as 
the most successful of registry offices, 
in a way that scarcely anyone else 
could have done; for he seemed to 
know everybody and, what is more, 
to have the confidence and the ear of 
everybody who had a post to be filled. 
It was the work of finding jobs for 
young men that led him to adopt the 
sound principle that no letter should 
oecupy more than one small page, and 
in carrying out that idea his hand- 
writing grew smaller and more difficult 
to read as the years went by. 

Two strange incidents in his life 
may be recalled, not so much because 
they are typical of the man, but 
because they disclose him in an aspect 
which some of those who thought 
they knew him well might not have 
suspected. It was his contention that 
a sudden idea on his part led to the 
offer of an honorary fellowship of 
Trinity to Newman, and thus to the 
Cardinal’s historic reconciliation with 
Oxford. I heard him tell the story 
as he stood in front of an engraved 
portrait of Newman, but never dis- 
covered if his claim was justified. 
Another proposal of his may be found 
in the ‘ Life of Archbishop Davidson.’ 
It was made in September 1914, and 
was to the effect that a simultaneous 
prayer, “very short and intense and 
to the point” and with or without 
music, should be offered throughout 
the land. The prayer was to be with 
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the object of sending the Kaiser home, 
even as Sennacherib went back to 
Nineveh ; but the Archbishop declined 
to be ‘our Isaiah,” and Raper’s 
project was not adopted. It is worth 
recording that fact, because in the 
‘Life of Charles Gore’ Raper is 
described as “a professed agnostic.” 
The author of that book, Dr Prestige, 
goes on to narrate the tale of Raper 
asserting that he had been compelled 
to apologise to the College wine 
merchant because Gore’s ascendancy 
as @ Fellow had resulted in a great 
reduction in the amount drunk in the 
Common Room. It is a story easily 
to be believed. 

It is hard to think of Raper without 
recalling Robinson Ellis, the greatest 
classical scholar of his time. Robinson 
Ellis, with his long legs in concertina 
trousers, his slouching, short-sighted 
walk, and his big feet, was the delight 
of caricaturists, and his apparent 
ignorance of the seasonal pursuits of 
undergraduates was a source of joy 
to those invited to his hospitable table. 
Raper could draw him out as few 
could do. Of the many memorable 
tales told of him one was about a visit 
to Rome. He took a friend with him, 
and on their way from their hotel to 
the Vatican library he lamented the 
death of the learned librarian, Father 
John. ‘‘My poor friend,” said the 
Professor, ‘‘ died a very painful death 
from malaria which he caught last 
year in the Campagna. The Pope, 
knowing of my friendship, asked me 
to write an epitaph. I wrote it and 
will recite it to you.” Some Latin 
verses were then recited, the two 
men arrived at the library, and the 
Professor’s name was sent in. Soon 
there emerged an old monk, who 
embraced his distinguished visitor 
with every sign of affection and took 
him off to see his treasures. The 
two old men spent a happy morning 
looking at manuscripts, throwing a 
few crumbs, so to speak, to the friend 
who was with the Professor. On their 
way back to the hotel the friend asked 
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Robinson Ellis who was the learned 
monk who had received them. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I thought I 
had told you. That was my dear old 
friend, Father John.” 

“But you told me he was dead,” 
was the natural retort. 

“Apparently not,” said the Pro. 
fessor; and no word in explanation 
of the story he had invented could ever 
be drawn from him. 

Another Professor, almost equally 
beloved by caricaturists but very 
different in appearance and nature 
from Robinson Ellis, was Cook Wilson, 
famous not only as a scholar but as 
an ardent Volunteer and champion 
of the push-bicycle as a form of 
military transport. The first drill- 
book for army cyclists was largely 
his work, and in the Oxford University 
Volunteers his section of cyclists was 
noted for its efficiency and for the 
despairing efforts its members made 
to keep up with him on long rides. 
To see Cook Wilson, with his long 
white beard parted and flowing over 
each shoulder as he cycled furiously 
to battle, was an apocalyptic vision. 
Nothing could check his career except 
@ puncture, and he took precautions 
against that misfortune, which was 
more common in the ‘nineties, by 
lining his tyres with pigskin. In Mess 
kit Cook Wilson was able to do without 
a black tie, for his beard hid the 
deficiency. That was not officially 
discovered until at dinner (there was 
one Mess dinner each term in the 
colleges more or less by rotation) he 
displayed his patent breastplate. That 
invention took the form of a large, 
slightly concave flask, made of some 
hard metal supposed to be bullet-proof, 
which, filled with brandy, was sus- 
pended over the heart and kept in 
place by straps. It was while Cook 
Wilson was adjusting this breastplate 
for the purpose of demonstration that 
E. G. Wynyard, the Adjutant, better 
known as a great cricketer, inquired 
what was happening. Much interested 
in the gadget, Wynyard explained 
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that he had thought it was an apparatus 
for keeping the Professor’s beard in 
order like those bars of wood that are 
tied on to horses’ manes. 

Whiskers and beards and clothes, of 
course, make a great difference in the 
appearance of every sort of celebrity. 
By the end of the nineteenth century 
beards were gradually going out of 
fashion. Some men, like L. R. Phelps 
of Oriel, looked as if they had always 
been bearded. Phelps indeed had a 
grey beard when well under fifty, 
very neat but at the same time sug- 
gestive of the Prophets, and it suited 
him as it suits few men in English 
dress, but most men in any sort of 
Oriental dress. The flowing whisker, 
regarded as an ornament, had already 
gone, and there is probably no one 
left who can claim to have seen any 
whiskered Englishman wearing a net 
round his chin and cheeks, in Indian 
fashion, as he rowed in his College 
boat; yet that pleasing spectacle is 
said to have been not uncommon in 
the heyday of whiskers less than one 
hundred years ago. The best beard in 
Oxford in the late ‘nineties was that 
which adorned a certain Tutor known 
as the ‘British Workman.’ It is 
true that he was equally well known 
for the mysterious cut of his trousers, 
which he was said to make himself 
and which sagged in pendulous folds 
round his ample stern. The hang of 
them suggested that all the brace 
buttons had come adrift, but somehow 
they stayed put as the British Work- 
man waddled to the Union, where he 
spent most of his time, and back to 
his digs. The beard, however, was his 
glory, an affair which even W. G. 
never surpassed, and the muffler which 
he always wore set it off to exaggerated 
perfection. 

To return to the Volunteers, there 
were many other celebrities in the 
battalion at that time besides Cook 
Wilson. Among the officers were 
four who later became bishops (‘ Mike ’ 
Furse, St Albans; David, Liverpool ; 
Hicks, Lincoln; and Barne—then an 
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undergraduate—Lahore). Of the three 
who were then dons I will tell no tales 
and draw no comparisons. Like the 
famous undergraduate who was asked 
to give a list of the Major and Minor 
Prophets, I can say: ‘“‘ Who am I 
that I should make invidious dis- 
tinctions between these holy men ?” 
Each in his way was then, as later, 
a marked power for good. Among 
other clerics was the Chaplain, the 
Rev. H. H. Gibbon, who had been 
in the Indian Army and who rode like 
a Centaur in spite of a bad smash 
which had led to his retirement. At 
Oxford it was his job to do some 
evangelical work, and his breakfast 
parties to undergraduates, enlivened 
by tales of India and of the Army, 
were much better fun than is usual 
at Protestant entertainments of that 
kind. He may well be counted among 
the Oxford celebrities of his time 
because of the unusual and welcome 
influence he exercised over under- 
graduates. There was also E. N. 
Bennett, who had yet to make his 
name as a fine war correspondent in 
the Balkans and in North Africa, 
when the Italians grabbed Tripoli, 
and as a Liberal politician. He was 
then—it seems curious to recall the 
fact now—a lecturer on theology, and 
undergraduates who had anything to 
do with him were fortunate to come 
under his inspiring influence. C. R. L. 
Fletcher, too, was among the officers, 
@ man distinguished as a scholar and 
for a gift of understanding friendship. 
By no means least was F. J. Wylie, 
now Sir Francis Wylie, who looked 
after the Rhodes Scholars to the 
admiration of all. Part of his training 
for that arduous task was to put up 
with the incompetence of this writer 
as his subaltern. 

A University town ought always to 
contain many men of achievement 
and reputation from whom under- 
graduates, who readily take to the 
Socratic use of dialectic, can absorb 
some worldly wisdom. Perhaps it 
was in recoghition of that fact that 
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Cambridge in recent years took to her 
bosom a Field-Marshal, an Admiral, 
and a retired Satrap from India as 
Masters of Colleges. Those dis- 
tinguished men, however, have had 
to tackle the problem from an Olympian 
height, and time will no doubt show 
how far so marked a departure from 
the normal academic procedure has 
been effective. It is possible that a 
mixture of undergraduates with the 
Services on a lower level would have 
almost as good results. That, how- 
ever, is a digression started by recollec- 
tion of Padre Gibbon. 

During the South African War more 
than one parson at Oxford suggested 
that men who were going to take 
Holy Orders would do well to prepare 
themselves for contact with the harsh 
world by going to the war as volun- 
teers and getting their corners rubbed 
off. Some took that advice. Others 
argued that trying to kill brother Boer 
was not the best preparation for 
preaching the gospel of peace. Soon, 


of course, the argument went off the 
rails, as always happens in such a 


case, and somebody cited as examples 
of soldiers who had become clergymen 
the Archbishop of York (Maclagan) 
and Gibbon, both of whom he said 
had been in the Indian Cavalry. That 
was too much for Gibbon, who ex- 
plained that, although flattered that 
his name should have been associated 
with that of the Archbishop of York, 
he himself had been in the 16th Bengal 
Cavalry, whereas His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York was only in the Madras 
Infantry ! 

Not all the dons in the battalion 
were officers. There was a sprinkling 
of them in the ranks, and in camp 
for a month at Aldershot during the 
South African War there was a dons’ 
tent which included Private Farnell 
and Corporal Marrett, each of whom 
later became Rector of Exeter. It 
fell to my lot when going the rounds 
as Orderly Officer one night to slap 
the wall of that tent and to order 
*‘ Lights out,” thereby putting an end 
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to a game of whist. The sergeant 
with me squealed with delight: “| 
say, did you hear Farnell call you an 
arrogant young puppy?” But the 
last laugh was with me, for a tempest 
arose that night and blew down a4 
marquee. The sergeant of the guard 
sent to report this to me, and to 
prevent further damage I said that 
the inmates of the dons’ tent, which 
was handy to the scene, should be 
turned out to tackle the beastly job 
of tethering a refractory tent in a high 
wind in the dark. That kept them 
busy until reveille. A long divisional 
field-day followed, and by supper-time 
no one in the dons’ tent felt equal even 
to muttering about the arrogance of a 
young man who had at any rate done 
his job when he put an abrupt end to 
their game of whist. Nor indeed was 
their indignation lasting. They put 
up with a good deal in a way which 
won them many friends and served 
as an object-lesson to the younger 
members of the Corps. 

It was not an age of great giants: 
it never is. There was no one like 
Ruskin, showing undergraduates the 
dignity of labour by constructing a 
badly made road outside Oxford. 
There was no one of outstanding 
presence such as Dr Liddell had 
enjoyed. There was no head of a 
College with a reputation like that of 
Jowett, though surely he should be 
remembered not so much by the many 
stories still told of him as by W. H. 
Mallock’s ‘New Republic,’ which re- 
produces, it is said, not only the express 
image of the man, but his thoughts 
and words. Nor were there any 
preachers of great renown at Oxford 
as there were at that time in London. 
In fact the most memorable sermon I 
can recall from those days was preached 
not by a clergyman but by a layman, 
Professor Pelham, President of Trinity. 
He spoke to the College in chapel 
after the death of Queen Victoria, 
pointing out the significance of her 
reign. It was an address which carried 
the weight of an eminent historian, 
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and the subsequent reading of many 
pooks about the Queen and her 
character has not effaced it from my 
memory. ‘“‘ The princely Pelham,” as 
Godley called him in one of his poems, 
was in many ways an ideal President. 
The newcomer, straight from school, 
sometimes found him gruff in manner 
and alarming ; but he soon found the 
natural kindliness of the man behind 
that reserve. 

William Stubbs was still Bishop of 
Oxford, and his sermons were said to 
have the solid, if somewhat arid, 
quality of his ‘ Select Charters.’ That 
circumstance had been noted many 
years earlier by Lewis Carroll, who, 
after hearing a dull sermon from him, 
met him in Tom Quad and, as it was 
raining, offered to lend his umbrella. 
Dr Stubbs replied that he did not 
mind getting wet, he rather liked it. 
“You were dry enough in the pulpit 
this morning,’”’ was the retort. Yet 
his addresses after confirmation were 
by no means of the dry-as-dust type. 
It would have been splendid to hear 
his conversation with the sergeant- 
major at Bradfield. The Bishop, 
paying his annual visit to that school, 
went by train to Reading, where he 
was escorted to a carriage and pair by 
Sergeant-Major Belton, an immense 
and dearly loved figure at the school. 
They used to start on the eight-mile 
drive with the sergeant-major on the 
box by the driver, but after a short 
time the Bishop would put his head 
out of the window, call to the driver 
to stop, and ask the sergeant-major to 
join him inside. Then those two old 
men settled down to talk—a fine theme 
for an imaginary conversation. That 
the great Stubbs could be gay in talk 
and on paper is shown by many a well- 
preserved tradition. Charles Gore, 
struggling in unfamiliar work as Vicar 
of Radley, wrote him a long letter on 
matters that he thought of great 
importance in the spiritual life of his 
parish. The only reply he got was :— 


** My dear Gore, 
Don’t be a bore.” 
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After he had himself become a bishop, 
Gore said he thought of having that 
reply printed on his episcopal note- 
paper as an example to others. 

Dr Herbert Warren was President 
of Magdalen and known even then 
for an aptitude, if that is the right 
word, for cultivating the acquaintance 
of the aristocracy, perhaps dreaming 
of the still far distant day when the 
Prince of Wales would go up to that 
delightful College. He had a wonderful 
record, having snapped up three 
University prizes ; and later on he was 
one of the few dons on whom the 
other sort of honours flowed, for he 
became a K.C.V.O. and acquired two 
or three foreign decorations. He 
collected honorary doctorates too, 


from three Universities, but in that 
respect was easily beaten by Edward 
Caird, the philosopher-Master of Balliol, 
who was created a doctor by at least 
five Universities. 

At Magdalen under Warren was that 
fine wit and poet, A. D. Godley, whose 


“* Domine, defende nos 
Contra hos motores bos ”’ 


was an even finer jest than his “‘ Ode 
on a distant view of Oriel College,” 
or that poem in which he told how he 
revelled in a banquet of unmitigated 
fact in ‘The Oxford University 
Gazette.’ Poets were rare. Were 
they really more common in that 
earlier period when Samuel Johnson 
said Pembroke was a nest of singing 
birds, or, within living memory, in 
that time of which H. C. Beeching 
wrote— 


“In that far day when I was young 

' At Oxford, many a song was sung; 
And undergraduate friends were willing 
To buy them, printed, at a shilling” ? 


If poets were scarce musicians were 
many, and there can have been few 
men at Oxford who did not know Dr 
Varley Roberts at least by name and 
reputation. He came from near Leeds, 
and his voice bewrayed him, a cir- 
cumstance which was brought home 
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to me one night when a guest in the 
Magdalen Common Room (“ when 
the loo was fast and furious with a 
fiver in the pool ”’) by the curious fact 
that everybody seemed to be trying 
to imitate his voice. 

One great Oxford name remains to 
be mentioned, one that may well be 
among the most enduring. It is just 
one hundred years since W. A. Spooner 
was born ; he died in 1930, then famous 
for more than half a century for the 
verbal jests he was said unknowingly 
to make. Everyone has a collection 
of pet Spoonerisms, but to find anybody 
who heard Spooner utter one of them 
is almost as difficult as to obtain an 
eyewitness account of the performance 
of the Indian rope trick. The best 
Spoonerisms are undoubtedly spurious, 
and amateurs of what the Oxford 
English Dictionary defines as “an 
accidental transposition of the initial 
sounds, or other parts, of two or more 
words”? do not always remember 


that there was another variety of 
Spoonerism, the acted as well as the 
verbal eccentricity. It is related that 
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once his host at dinner in North 
Oxford, discovering that rain was 
falling fast and that no hansom cab 
was available, persuaded Spooner to 
stay the night. Host and hostess 
went upstairs to make the spare room 
comfortable, but when they had 
finished that work they found that 
their guest had disappeared. The 
obvious explanation was that he had 
changed his mind, or had forgotten 
that he had accepted the invitation 
of hospitality. Later on, however, 
Spooner appeared, wet through, at 
the front door, demanding admittance, 
He had been to New College to fetch 
his pyjamas or, more probably, his 
night-shirt. Some experts attribute 
that story to an earlier exponent of 
the art of being absent-minded (an 
art much cultivated at Oxford) to 
some such man as Lewis Carroll. 
They may be right, but nothing wil 
shake my belief in Spooner having 
been the hero of the story, for it was 
imparted to me by a Canon of the 
Church, an authority not to be lightly 
set aside. 
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AGONY ON THE 


SEA. 


BY A. M. G. 


TuIs is the story as it was told to 
me. Of its truth I have no doubt; 
for I verified it, as far as possible, 
from other sources and found that it 
erred only on the side of under- 
statement. For that is the way of 
the seaman, despite all contrary beliefs, 
especially when his own conduct has 
to be shown in a creditable light. 

It was a long story; for it lasted 
the whole of a midsummer night. It 
began soon after the strangely empty 
train had slid out from under the 
gimy arches of Glasgow Central 
Station, and lasted until the clear 
dawn broke over the fields of the 
English Midlands. Neither of us 
slept much that night. On my part 


I was too interested, and on his there 
was a strange wakefulness and an 
eagerness for human company such 
as only comes from a searing experience 


outside the kindly bounds of normal - 


life. Occasionally the narrator would 
fall silent, and a long interval would 
elapse before he took up the thread 
of his tale. At such times I sat quietly 
in my corner, fearing lest I should 
disturb his train of thought. Some- 
times the square brown face, its bony 
framework bitterly sharp without its 
fleshy envelope, would close up, and 
the red-seamed eyes become vacant and 
lifeless. At such moments ‘I knew 
he had gone where I could not follow 
him, into a strange adventure of the 
soul and the very Valley of the Shadow. 

Here, then, is the story. It is, to 
my mind, @ minor epic of the indomit- 
able spirit which lives in the feeble 
body of man, and which, directed into 
happier channels, bodes fair for the 
future. 

In the early days of March 1943, 
as the South African summer glided 
imperceptibly into autumn, a British 
steamer sailed from Cape Town with 


a full cargo of sugar and rum for 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. Far to the 
north the Axis armies writhed in the 
implacable grip of defeat, but at sea 
their U-boats were still a deadly 
menace to the life-stream of the 
United Nations. She was no beauty, 
that elderly freighter, for twenty 
years of tramping the seas of the 
world had left their mark. Only the 
cataclysm of war had saved her from 
the knacker’s yard and given her a 
new lease of life, so that the slow 
bright swell of the South Atlantic 
could once more lift her ageing bones 
in its embrace. 

Like a weary Clydesdale, then, she 
ploughed north over the summer seas. 
For good and sufficient reasons she 
was unescorted, and round her the 
horizon swept in boundless symmetry, 
its hard blue curve unbroken by the 
tiniest speck. Aft, at their four-inch 
gun, the men of the Maritime Royal 
Artillery, incongruous in their tropical 
khaki, lounged boredly through the 
hot hours of the day and speculated 
on their chances of a home port and 
blessed leave. The days pass slowly 
when a gunner sees no prospect of a 
target for his painfully acquired skill. 

High above them, in the furnace 
of the wireless room, strained ears 
listened always for the whispers of a 
warring ether. Occasionally, through 
the crackle and crash of atmospherics, 
came the thin squeal of a naval 
signal as a watchful Admiralty warned 
its flock of lurking danger, but for the 
most part the radio officers conned 
old magazines for the twentieth time 
in vain hope of finding something fresh 
to read. 

On the fourth day out, however, 
boredom fell from the ship’s company 
like an old cloak. To the listening 
ears in that red-hot little room came 
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a scream of distress from a stricken 
ship not a hundred miles away, and 
as she fell silent an anxious man bent 
over his charts under the bridge. The 
westering sun, gorgeous in his glory 
of clouds, swung now ahead and now 
astern as the tramp plodded along 
the legs of her zigzag, and keen eyes 
swept the darkening sea for the 
lurking U-boat, hot from her kill 
just over the curve of the world. 
And so the night and the next day 
passed in a tension of disciplined 
expectation. 

The blow fel] in the early darkness. 
At five minutes to eight, just as the 
Officer of the Watch was turning over 
to his relief, the white track of a 
torpedo sped towards the starboard 
quarter. There was no time, so 
quickly had it all happened, to take 
avoiding action, but the deadly thing 
missed and passed into the gloom 
under the stern. Almost immediately 
the sea on the starboard bow boiled, 
and from it, like some primeval 


monster, emerged the ugly nose of a 
submarine not two hundred yards 


away from her quarry. So near, 
indeed, was she that the gun could 
not be depressed sufficiently, and the 
two rounds fired howled harmlessly 
over the low hull dimly seen in the 
darkness. 

But the nerves of her captain must 
have been shaken; for immediately 
the U-boat crash-dived, and with a 
swirl of foam vanished below the 
surface, and, for a space, was no more 
seen. So far, so good, but the master 
of her prospective prey had no illusions 
that his ship would escape so easily. 
The helm went over, and the tramp 
heeled as she dodged frantically across 
the night sea. Down below, in the 
stifling boiler-rooms men sweated to 
force the flickering gauges ever higher 
in an unsparing effort to supply the 
greedy engines with more and yet more 
steam. On the starting platform the 
Chief Engineer watched his revolution- 
counter tensely as the glittering cranks 
flashed ever more rapidly in the harsh 
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glare of unshaded lights, and knew that 
the old ship was bettering her trial 
speed. In that, if I know engineers, 
he found all his satisfaction. 

Twice during the long night the 
U-boat surfaced. About midnight 
she fired a white flare, and, satisfied 
that her prey was still within reach, 
settled down on a course just out of 
range of the hungry gun. Once the 
gunners blasted the night with a salvo 
as a black shadow seemed to close 
in on their ship, but in times of strain 
men’s eyes play queer tricks, and no 
roar of exploding warheads rewarded 
their tired hearts. In the small hours 
a morse lamp blinked over the swell 
from the submarine, but to its call 
to stop and abandon ship the tramp 
made no reply other than an ineffective 
round from her gun. One is irresistibly 
inclined to think of a cat playing with 
@ mouse when one pictures those long 
hours of waiting ordeal. 

Then came the kill. At a quarter 
to four in the morning the torpedo 
crashed home, to be followed almost 
at once by another. Both struck 
just below the bridge, and the ex- 
plosions killed everyone there without 
exception. Her back broken, the ship 
was almost cut in two, and within a 
minute and a half she had vanished 
beneath the wreckage-strewn surface. 
Of her crew of forty-six, fourteen 
survived to battle for life. All but 
two lost that dread fight. 

As the stricken ship rolled over in 
her last convulsion, the carpenter 
jumped clear from the port side. He 
was drawn down to a great depth 
by the suction, and narrowly escaped 
being hit by the still revolving pro- 
peller when finally, his lungs bursting, 
he broke through to the oily surface. 
Around him, like so many fireflies, 
the red lights on the life-jackets 0 
the other survivors danced, and 
towards the nearest the carpenter? 
made the best of his way. A poo 
swimmer, like most old sailors, he was 
almost exhausted before he reached 
his goal, and it was with relief that he 
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trod water beside one of the gunners 
who had survived. 

A hasty consultation resulted in the 
two men deciding to seek a raft, but 
before they could carry this project 
into effect the submarine surfaced a 
few hundred yards away and moved 
slowly, guided by its bridge searchlight 
towards them. As she lost way, two 
sailors leaned over and assisted the 
gumner aboard, where he was taken 
below. The carpenter managed to 
hook his arm through a vent-hole in 
the hull, but no move was made to 
lift him from the sea. An officer, in 
white uniform, questioned him for a 
few minutes in good English about the 
sunken ship, but his attention was 
diverted from the man in the water 
by an upturned lifeboat to which 
half a dozen men were clinging. In 
response to a curt order the U-boat 
went ahead suddenly, throwing the 
carpenter clear of its wash, and once 
more he was left struggling in the sea. 

A few yards from the boat the 
submarine stopped again, and the 


same Officer proceeded to interrogate 


the other survivors. He got little 
satisfaction from his questions, and 
concluded the examination with the 
remark, ‘‘ Now I leave you to drown.” 
The U-boat then increased speed and 
disappeared into the slowly lightening 
darkness. 

The carpenter, almost at the end of 
his tether, tried desperately to reach 
the boat, but fortunately in his 
laborious passage he encountered a 
raft on which the Chief Officer, Chief 
Steward, and one seaman were lying. 
He managed to climb on to it, and then, 
like St Paul’s shipmates, the shivering 
quartet ‘‘ wished for the day.”’ It was 
long in coming. 

With the dawn came a little hope. 
A larger raft, which had drifted 
alongside the first, was secured and 
taken in tow, and as the light strength- 
ened in the east the upturned lifeboat 
was seen a few hundred yards away. 
Clumsily propelled by its paddles the 
taft closed it, and ten men clambered 
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aboard. Another four had been picked 
up at first light. By the Chief Officer’s 
orders, all hands endeavoured to right 
the boat, but their efforts simply 
exhausted their strength to no pur- 
pose, and finally it was cast adrift. 
A search was made for further sur- 
vivors, but only bodies were sighted. 
Fortunately two small cases of emer- 
gency rations were retrieved from 
beneath the lifeboat by diving, and 
@ solitary onion was picked up. This, 
together with another two ration packs 
and a five-gallon breaker of water, 
was the sum total of sustenance for 
fourteen men. Most of them were 
half-clad, but happily the latitude 
and the season made this of minor 
importance. The future, with its 
killing heat, was as yet hidden from 
the survivors. 

Their search concluded, they turned 
to the business of living. At a council 
of: war it was decided that the rafts 
should separate to increase the chances 
of rescue. Ten remained on the larger 
and four transferred to the smaller, 
having divided the food and water in 
just proportion. By the Chief Officer’s 
reckoning their approximate position 
was about 1300 miles due west of 
Loanda in Portuguese Africa, but the 
constant alterations in course during 
the chase made him uncertain. He 
believed, however, that an S.O.S. had 
been sent out about midnight, and 
that it had been acknowledged by an 
unknown vessel. And with that cold 
comfort his men had to be content. — 

About noon the rafts separated, 
and slowly the distance between them 
widened as the clumsy paddles did 
their work. The smaller taking ad- 
vantage of a local current made fairly 
good progress, and by nightfall it 
was out of sight to the southward. 
To this day it has never been seen. 
The sea or thirst claimed its tiny crew. 

Throughout the afternoon the larger 
raft plodded to the west. No one felt 
hungry, but at four o’clock a quarter 
of a fifty-cigarette tin of water was 
issued to all hands. Progress was very 
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slow—not more than half a knot at 
the outside—and the work of paddling 
was killing. Fortunately the sea 
remained calm, but even on that first 
day the heat was terribly trying. 


There was neither compass nor other’ 


navigational instrument on the raft, 
but the sun proved both friend and 
enemy, and by his help a roughly 
eastward course was held throughout 
the first day. By nightfall it was 
estimated that they had made good 
about three miles from the point of 
separation. Then, though few slept, 
the weary men lay down close together, 
leaving one volunteer to keep the first 
four hours’ watch. 

The dark hours passed quietly, 
broken only by the soft groans wrested 
from tired bodies by the unyielding 
gratings. Soon after dawn the first 


food was issued under the supervision 
of the officer, but few had much 
inclination to eat the two squares of 
chocolate allotted to each man. All, 
however, drank the water ration with 
avidity, some few lingering over its 
heavenly taste, but the most gulping 


it greedily with pitiful improvidence. 
Then silence fell on the raft and its 
ten occupants, and round them the 
empty sea sparkled in the rising sun. 

About ten o’clock the Chief Officer 
asked for volunteers to paddle, and 
three indomitable spirits took up the 
challenge. But progress was so in- 
finitesimal for all their efforts that the 
order was given to stop, and once 
again the raft drifted sullenly on the 
long swell of the South Atlantic. 
Overhead the sun climbed to its zenith, 
and the pitiless rays beat down on the 
unprotected black speck. 

In the afternoon the officer roused 
himself and took a census of the food 
and water available. At an outside 
estimate he considered that if they 
were not picked up within thirty days 
all would be dead. On that basis, 
then, he rationed the food. Each man 
was allotted for his daily sustenance 
three squares of chocolate, one ounce 
of Bovril pemmican, four Horlick’s 
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malted milk tablets and four ounce 
of water, and to this ration gj 
religiously were kept. Few had much 
appetite for solid food, but all wer 
tortured by thirst. By nightfall o 
the second day one man was already 
showing signs of weakness. The 
Chief Officer, too, it was noticed, wa; 
quiet and depressed and complained 
of a severe headache. 

During the night the wind freshened 
a little, and by dawn the seas wer 
breaking over the raft in sheets of 
white spume. By noon it had reached 
a velocity of almost fifty miles an how, 
and to the miseries of the drenched 
men was added the physical tortur 
of violent bumping motion. It wa 
impossible to issue any food or water 
during that dreadful day, but by 
nightfall the short gale had blown itself 
out. Even then few had any appetit: 
for food, but the water went greedily 
down their salt-parched throats. 4 
perfect new moon in a calm sky mocked 
their plight that night, and lit up the 
huddled little group on the gratings. 

Of the fourteen, six were boys unde 
eighteen years of age, and they, from 
the first, showed signs of collapse i 
their immature bodies. The Chie 
Officer, too, was obviously far from 
well, and during the night he alarmed 
the carpenter by semi-delirious mutter 
ings. He had been ill for some months 
with a form of malaria, but most 
gallantly had carried on his dutie 
as the only surviving officer. With 
the morning light he revived a little, 
and insisted that he was quite fit. 

On the third day the carpenter had 
atriumph. By lashing a marline-spike 
to a piece of driftwood he contrived 
a rough harpoon, and with this he 
speared two very small sharks, a blue: 
coloured fish of unknown species, al 
a little ray. These were eaten almost 
to the last bone, and it was observed 
that the unappetising meal had 4 
most marked effect on the spirits d 
everyone. Aided by its moistur, 
the chocolate and other foods wet 
easily swallowed, but before long the 
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demon of thirst returned with greater 
strength. One youth was detected 
drinking sea-water, and, despite all 
warnings, two other men followed his 
example. During the night all were 
30 il] that some of the precious water 
had to be given to them. It is note- 
worthy that not one of those eleven 
British seamen protested against this 
course of action. Their pals needed 
thewater. That was all there was to it. 

Day succeeded day with timeless 
monotony. The carpenter continued 
his harpooning with indifferent success, 
but on the eleventh day a few flying- 
fishes jumped aboard the raft. They 
were eaten even to the gristly wings, 
and this time the new diet did not 
noticeably increase the thirst. But 
hopelessness was growing on that 
crowded contraption of gratings. By 
the sun it appeared that the drift 
was @ little north of east, and therefore 
towards the main shipping lanes. 
‘But day after day nothing broke the 
hard line of the horizon, nor did the 
throb of aerial propellers break the 
silence of the sea. Only the cheer- 
fulness of the older men kept the little 
band from sinking into an apathy of 
despair. 

On the fourteenth day the inde- 
fatigable carpenter made a discovery. 
He noticed that a kind of limpet or 
‘mussel was accumulating round the 
sides of the raft, and, greatly daring, 
he plucked and ate a few. To his 
‘Bpleased surprise they were palatable 
and free from the dreaded taste of salt 
Encouraged, others followed 
his example, and seemed strengthened 
by the crude food. 

Misery has no time-table. The 
hours crawled past. Dawn succeeded 
the dark, and the night closed in after 
the scorching heat of the day. On 
the sea-rotted flesh of the casta- 
ways red boils gathered, and from 
blackened lips only strange croaks 
came forth. The matted heads bowed 
beneath the sun’s flail, and the tangled 
‘Beards grew white with salt. Up and 
down, up and down bobbed the raft 
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on the shining swell, and to its unison 
the gaunt figures swayed. Death was 
very near to claiming his forfeit. 

He claimed it on the eighteenth day 
of travail. The Chief Officer was the 
first to go, and at dusk his delirium 
fell silent. The stars came out far 
over the sea, and the Southern Cross 
received the soul of a brave man of 
Devon. That night even the sobbing 
of the swell seemed quieter as if, in 
reverence, it put on a garment of 
silence. 

The soft breeze of the morning 
carried strange half-forgotten yet lovely 
words over the waste of waters, “‘ We 
therefore commit his body to the 
deep to be turned into corruption— 
when the sea shall give up its dead— 
our Father which art in heaven “i 
Then the voice ceased and the quiet 
brooded over the gratings and its 
burden of pain for a space. The sullen 
splash which followed it was not 
incongruous. 

Twenty days. Twenty-five days. 
Occasionally hope flickered for a little 
as when the raft floated in the midst 
of a vast cloud of fish spawn. The 
slimy globules, curiously fresh, gave 
new life for a little, but soon the 
agonies of thirst came back. Furtively, 
shamefacedly, a few drank the sea- 
water which mocked their torture so 
abundantly, and paid for it in a 
delirium of terror in which ice-cool 
streams flowed tantalisingly below 
their fettered feet. Death was becom- 
ing impatient to receive his dues. 

They came to him with increasing 
speed. On, one dreadful day five 
men sank and died, and the four 
that were left eyed one another and 
the huddled bodies with a dreadful 
hope. There was liquid, life-giving 
liquid in those husks of humanity, 
and it would do the dead no harm now. 
But from the terrible temptation the 
carpenter swerved away. Unaided, 
he heaved the five over the side, and 
with them perhaps he heaved the lives 
of all. No prayer was croaked over 
these dead men this time, but instead 
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they carried with them a shroud of 
human decency. It would serve as 
well. 

Thirty days. Thirty-three days. And 
now only two were left. A carpenter, 
an able seaman, two simple working 
men from a grimy Northern seaport. 
Blear-eyed, covered with loathsome 
boils, bleeding from the gums as the 
dread scurvy gained on them, yet 
they lived. The frail indomitable 
spirit of mankind clung to its battered 
tenement of flesh, and hope showed 
the glint of her wings over the tropic 
sea. ‘Such is the foolhardy, the sublime 
courage of man that, in his agony, one 
kept a rough log on a sun-bleached 
strip of canvas, and insisted that his 
companion should eat of the grimly 
increased rations of food and precious 
water. Up and down, up and down, 
but life lingered on. Death stood 
baffled by the valour of the human 
soul, 

On the fortieth day came a flight 
of birds overhead. Land birds they 
were, and hope rose again strongly 
in the hearts of the two. But they 


passed, and still the sun glinted on 


the blue floor of the Atlantic. Then 
came a multitude of sharks, nosing 
hungrily around the rotting fabric of 
the raft. Some, bolder than others, 
raised their ugly snouts clear of the 
water as if to wind their prey more 
fully. For a terrible hour the seamen 
felt their frail craft rock to the thrust 
of slate-grey bodies beneath them, but 
with the night the sea tigers vanished 
on their incalculable occasions. Death 
again withdrew defeated. 

Dawn on the forty-second day. 
With gummy eyes, for the millionth 
time, the two scanned the brilliant 
waters and the bright skies. Nothing 
rewarded them; for the horizon was 
unbroken and the blue canopy was 
speckless in its purity. But at half- 
past ten the miracle happened. At a 
great height two aircraft flew directly 
overhead to the west, and with shaking 
hands the carpenter burned a smoke- 
flare. The black whorls affronted the 
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clear air in huge clouds, and, achingly, 
the seamen waited for a sign. It dig 
not come. With thrumming enging 
the patrols held on their course steadily, 
and to hope a sick disappointment 
succeeded. But not for long; for jt 
became clear that the raft was now 
in an area which was covered by 
aircraft. The end of their Gethsemang 
was in sight. 

But four more days were to pass 
before they knew the communion of 
their fellow-men. On the forty-sixth 
day a large twin-engined plane ap. 
peared low on the eastward horizon 
and headed straight towards the black 
speck on the sea. For one sickening 
moment she seemed to pass unheeding 
overhead, but then in a long curvy 
she came round and circled over the 
raft at about five hundred feet. He 
pilot was evidently in doubt whether 
any human life existed on the gratings 
Feverishly the men lit a flare, and, 
joy of joys, from the plane came the 
answering blink of an Aldis lamp. 
Too weak to make any attempt to 
read the signals the two waited in 
dumb expectation of succour. From 
the dazzling shape overhead dropped 
a number of large packages, of which 
all but two splashed into the se 
far out of their reach. But those which 
they retrieved held life. A rubber 
dinghy, a rocket-pistol with flares, 
food, a can of water, an oxygel 
cylinder, and a wireless set, complete 
with aerial and kite. Then, with: 
final dip of her wings, the plane swung 
round to the east and was no more seel. 

There was no sleep for the men that 
night. Refreshed by the good food 
and, most of all, by their hope, they 
worked to erect the radio by the cleat 
light of the full moon. Neither @ 
them knew the technicalities of the 
set, but by following the direction 
they managed to connect it up, and 
at dawn the kite lifted nobly in tht 
fresh breeze, dragging the aerial with 
it. Ignorant of Morse, the seamed 
could do little other than press tht 
key in a series of dots and dashes 
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put the feeling that keen ears were 
straining to catch every whisper of 
the ether was incredibly heartening. 
Deliverance, they knew, was at hand. 
Thus, to the sputter of Morse, the hours 
passed quickly. 

The next morning, the forty-eighth 
day of their travail, was stormy, and 
the raft spun dizzily round and round 
tillsickness emptied the weak stomachs. 
But at noon came the thunder of 
engines, and overhead the great bulk 
of a Catalina swept under the low 
clouds. From her came a shower of 
packages holding water, chewing-gum, 
barley sugar, sweets, and, most welcome 
of all, a note saying that their Morse 
had been clearly picked up both at 
Ascension and St Helena, and that 
help was on the way. The men were 
enjoined to keep on transmitting so 
that the rescue ship could keep track 
of their position. Thus encouraged, 
the carpenter kept hammering out his 
signals, not daring for a moment to 
slacken off. As he snatched a wink 
of sleep his companion continued the 
work, and in a delirium of hope the 
signals flashed over the seas. 

But one final trick of fate was in 
store for them. About seven o’clock 
the sparks faded away, and all their 
frantic efforts could not extract the 
faintest splutter of life from the set. 
Despondently they thought that the 
overworked battery had been run 
down, or else the constant spray which 
was dashing over the raft had short- 
F circuited some of its delicate junctions. 
So the forty-ninth day of their ordeal 
passed in bitter gloom. The night 
was perhaps the worst they had yet 
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experienced. In that vast waste of 
waters it seemed unlikely that the 
keenest eyes could pick up a flat 
speck, and to make matters worse 
the strong wind was certainly driving 
the raft at a good round speed before 
it. Hope flickered very low that 
forty-ninth night. 

With the dawn it flared up again, 
but the seas were empty. Half- 
heartedly the two ate a little, but 
refrained from touching their precious 
water. Nine o’clock, ten, eleven, still 
the raft bobbed up and down, up and 
down on the endless blue plain. Then 
at half-past eleven it came. A wild 
yell, ““My God, look, look, Chips!” 
and climbing over the horizon was the 
upper-works of a slim grey ship. From 
the raft shot up two red rockets, 
curving gracefully to the sea, and from 
the ship came the blessed reply. At 
a good twenty knots, smashing through 
the swell, on she came, and from the 
raft the rockets flared up ever and 
again, so terrified were its occupants 
that they would be overlooked. 

Under the blunt stern of the 
destroyer the water boiled white as 
she went astern to check her way. 
From her deck came the cheep of 
blocks as the sea-boat was called 
away, and the good sound of British 
voices came sweetly over the sea. 
Brown hands stretched out, white 
teeth in tanned faces, and the glint 
of the surgeon’s red and gold braid. 
Gentle fingers caressing gangrened 
feet and the prick of the sleepy needle. 
Then sleep after toil and port after 
stormy seas. The world fell away from 
the two, death’s forfeits unclaimed. 
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JAMES WESTLETON stopped his 
bicycle on the crest of the rise and 
let the west wind lick the sweat 
off his forehead. He had pedalled 
twenty-five miles that August after- 
noon, and there were ten still in front 
of him before he reached home. He 
was not tired, but at fifty-five his 
long thin legs knew all about the 
fact that there was much more uphill 
in Southern England than he had ever 
suspected. 

He Jooked down over the curve of 
the wheat-stubble towards the great 
woods beyond the valley, and wondered 
idly how many field officers of the last 
war would have bicycled such a distance 
as he had done. Most, even nowadays, 
would have hesitated, though James 
had recently watched a veritable Major- 
General, red hat and all, pedalling 
sedately down the Mall and to ground 
in Whitehall, without turning a hair. 
That was one of the minor, but not 
the least remarkable, revolutions of 
this war. 

James did not like bicycling, 
except as a necessity, but he had 
found, to his surprise, that it produced 
a state of mind in which his thoughts 
flowed freely backwards and forwards, 
and bestowed on him that fugitive 
vision of life lived to a pattern, a 
boon which so often, and to so 
many, whisky or music could alone 
inspire. 

He gazed again at the woods shim- 
mering and serene in the late sunshine. 
Somewhere down there, just beyond 
that valley below him, had lived the 
singer and fisherman of the last 
century who had written ‘‘ Where the 
Bright Waters Meet.” Even its title 
had comforted James for years in 
far and desolate places, though he had 


never learnt to fish. And the rest of 
it, in James’s opinion, beat anything 
in Izaak Walton hollow. Down there, 
too, not so far away to his left, was the 
parish where old Peter Hawker, 120 
years ago, had shot and fished and 
invented guns and musical instruments, 
and recorded the simple diary of his 
life seemingly, to judge by his entries 
in the year of Waterloo, without a 
thought for what was happening in 
the world outside. 

A queer thing it was, thought 
James, that two such minor classics 
had come out of one tiny patch of 
that sleepy countryside. And _ yet, 
was it so queer? For there, spread 
like a map on two sides of him, was 
the Little England of so many men’s 
dreams, a countryside storied and 
ancient and prosperous, inviolate as 
it had been in the last three hundred 
years. Here all around him were 
“country eyes and quiet faces,” and 
if history was being wrought in 
Southern England, as assuredly it was, 
it was being wrought imperceptibly 
on a background not of war, but of 
peace. 

James mounted his bicycle and 
rode on down the hill from Charleot 
Down. 

For twenty-five years August the 
8th had been for him a day of 
pilgrimage, a sort of birthday, though 
it was the anniversary of an event 
most people barely knew. In 1918 
James, a junior captain in a tank 
battalion, had taken an obscure part 
in the great attack which, laun hed 
on both sides of Villers Bretonneux, 
had swept the Boche out of range of 
Amiens and set Ludendorff worrying 
about an armistice. It had seemed 
at the time an impossible thing s0 
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soon after his last and most dangerous 
offensive round Rheims. Yet that 
day had been the beginning of the 
end, which probably only Foch and 
Haig, and a few perceptive staff 
officers like Fuller, had divined at the 
time. But... the last hundred days 
of the war had actually begun. 

And yet, so imperceptibly is history 
made, who else in all the world had 
guessed it at the time? James 
remembered how he and a few other 
tank officers had been hustled south 
fom behind Arras a week before, 
under a strict pledge of secrecy and 
with orders to take all their tank 
insignia down, and pretend to be 
infantry again. They had used all 
sorts of devices, lying like troopers 
and being arrested three or four times 
a day by the infantry in the line, to 
accomplish a ‘recce’ (as the 1943 
jargon had it) of the country over 
which the tanks would be operating. 
James and his companion had spent 
the night of 7th August laying tapes 
for their own tanks across No-man’s- 
land, part of the time within less 
than fifty yards of the Boche. They 
had crouched and crawled in dew- 
drenched grass and standing barley, 
and pored over a compass and slid 
into shell-holes as Very lights went 
up, and listened for hours in an agony 
of apprehension to the drone and 
rumble and grinding clank of the new 
‘Ricardos’ as they changed gear and 
stopped and started and ‘revved up’ 
again two miles away in the final stages 
of the approach march. 

How in God’s name had the old 
Hun not heard all that din that night ? 
And if he had, would it have made 
any difference to history ? To James 
and the other officer it had seemed 
starkly impossible that anyone could 
have remained long in ignorance of 
what was going on. But not a sound 
had come from the German side 
except an occasional field-gun firing 
on its night-lines, and one near miss 
from a sniper, which had sent James 
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headlong into the dew-sodden barley 
while he listened to the far-away 
rumble of German ration-limbers going 
home behind the hill. But both of 
them had sweated so much, in the 
certainty that the enemy must hear 
and know everything, that some time 
after midnight, when all the tapes 
were laid, they had walked back three 
miles to a divisional headquarters ; 
there they had tried to persuade a 
tired, pale staff colonel that the 
Flying Corps must really send up the 
promised De Havillands which were 
supposed to be drowning the noises of 
the tank concentration. 

“It’s much too late to do that 
now,” they had been told. 

“But, sir, we were within fifty 
yards of their front line, and we 
could hear every blessed thing down 
to tanks changing gear, as clear as 
dammit ! ” 

“It’s too late, I tell you; not a 
hope !”’ 

Whereat James had subsided rumb- 
ling. All the rest of that night he 
had imagined the old Boche, silent 
and watchful and utterly prepared, 
waiting to annihilate the attack at 
dawn as he had wiped out fifty others 
in the last three years. But, after 
all, it was not too late. Miracles 
could still, it seemed, occur even in 
war. The tanks had charged off 
stanchion-deep in the mist at half-past 
four, behind the barrage, and James, 
hurrying wearily up after them, had 
seen the dawn rising on field-guns 
parked wheel to wheel in the open, 
blazing away where no guns had been 
the night before. And then, to crown 
all, the cavalry, whom James had 
never seen in action, crowding up as 
spick and span as if they had been in 
the Long Valley, and picking their 
way dismounted over the trenches and 
among the wire. 

James and his runner had gone on 
into the mist, through what little 
seemed left of the Boche’s barrage, 
on towards where everyone seemed 

R 
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to be hurrying above ground as if 
the battle was over. And he soon 
knew the reason why when he saw 
that green meadow two miles on 
behind the slope of the hangar, which 
set some lines from Tennyson ringing 
in his mind— 


**T hate the dreadful hollow behind the 
little wood, 
Its lips in the field above are dabbled with 
blood-red heath.” 


It had been a gruesomely memorable 
sight which James could not forget ; 
the Boche field-guns silenced for ever 
along the forward slope of the wood, 
and below the hangar, along its edge, 
his heavies, which had been caught 
by one solitary tank, commanded by 
an Irishman, before they could get 
away. The tank had swept along the 
smooth meadow behind them, and 
gone on, leaving behind it, forsaken 
by their owners for ever, gun-pits 
with guns half pulled out among 
empty shell-cases, and wagons half 
loaded with a jumble of kits and 
papers, and tumbled messes and 
dug-outs under their camouflage nets, 
and out in the meadow the horse- 
teams and men lying where they had 
been caught. There was a_ horse 
which had galloped into a dug-out 
entrance and died there, and nearby 
the one gun which someone had blown, 
with its long muzzle stripped outwards 
like a banana-skin and a rope leading 
to a trench a hundred yards away. 
Everywhere chaos and blood, disorder 
and emptiness, and the flies already 
busy on the bodies which remained. 
Someone told him later that they had 
captured every gun that day on the 
army front, and James could well 
believe it. 

He had gone on, breakfastless, 
searching abandoned huts and dug- 
outs for something with which to 
quench his thirst all that hot morning ; 
the cavalry were crowding through 
behind him, and far away in front 
were the infantry, on the ‘blue line’ 
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of their objective for the first time 
in years.. No wire, no trenches, just 
a silent open sunny plain in front of 
them, and at the end half-hearted 
Germans counter-attacking out of their 
rest-billets. By the early afternoon 
victory had seemed complete, with 
only a solitary machine-gun firing 
here and there, and open country 
at last. James had gone back, after 
his reconnaissance, trying to find his 
widely scattered tanks, and taking 
with him a bewildered officer-prisoner 
who spoke English. 

“That was our rest-quarter,” he 
said simply, pointing to a village in 
the trees a mile away. 

““ We came back there this morning 
at 2 a.M. out of the line, and we were 
eating our breakfast when we were 
ordered out to counter-attack.” 

But yet ... that shining prospect 
of victory had been suddenly with- 
drawn. What with sprockets and 
gear trouble, and a dozen tanks knocked 
out by field-guns firing over open sights 
on the next two days, the battalion 
had come out with not one ‘ runner’ 
on the evening of the 10th, and others 
were in like case. James still recalled 
with a shudder the grisly charred 
interiors of tanks, whose occupants 
had waved at him so cheerfully as 
they roared up past him, and the burns 
on poor reckless Jimmy Gordon whose 
tank had inadvertently trundled on 
into the barrage just as it stopped. 
Victory had seemed so certain and so 
complete, and then gradually the wire 
of the old Somme battlefield, and new 
divisions hurried into the gap, and 
machine-guns holding up the cavalry, 
and the Richthofen ‘ circus ’ swooping 
out of the blue had slowed down every- 
thing, until the thrill of that first 
sunny day had gone and the wave 
of battle ebbed away somewhere 
northwards. 

Yet, for all the subsequent agonies 
and muddles and uncertainties, and 
the banal day-to-day tasks which 
had taken James’s battalion by Monchy 
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and Drocourt and Quéant and Pron- 
ville and Le Cateau to the final bloody 
cossing of the Sambre Canal, that 
August afternoon had really marked 
the beginning of the end. Another 
ninety-five days, and the army had 
given birth to an uneasy peace which, 
twenty-one years later, had come of 
age as a new and bloodier war. We 
had thrown the chances of that peace 
away, some said. Begotten in weari- 
ness, it had had a raffish upbringing 
and been doomed from its birth. 

And yet... it was all the adult life 
that James or the last generation had 
known. In between long frustrate 
spells of disillusion James had realised 
how true it was that life itself never 
grows stale; he had managed some 
heady sups of it, and known the joys 
of polo and shooting, a few odd days 
of hunting and steeplechasing, some 
months or so of wandering after bison 
and wild-fowl and strange beasts and 
birds, and lived in a hundred desolate 
places where he was his own master ; 
he had savoured heat and cold, books 
and poetry, a thousand-odd com- 
panions, mule-paths and sea-tracks, 
“cities of men and matters, climates, 
councils, governments.” He had 
moved all those years like Ulysses, 
tom between the gleams of his un- 
travelled world and the longing steadily 
growing on him which he defined to 
himself as “‘ having somewhere to hang 
up his hat.” 

That was how James put it to 
himself every time he went home. 
Other people in between the wars had 
semed so settled and secure, eating 
their meals in the same room beneath 
the same pictures, year by year, 
sleeping in the same beds and never 
likely to forsake them, except for a 
holiday or an occasional visit else- 
where. Did they ever know their own 
blessedness, even with their dwindling 
incomes and the growing restrictions 
i their lives ? Probably not. They 
were longing all the time for travel 
and change and far countries, while 
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he and so many of his wandering 
friends were yearning only to drop 
anchor somewhere, and hang up their 
hats for ever in the humdrum country- 
side of home. What was it Chesterton 
had said about every Englishman 
having a cottage waiting for him 
“somewhere in the country which 
was built for him in the very shape 
of his soul” ? But for James there 
had been twenty-five years of unease, 
of trenches and dug-outs and huts and 
empty houses, and then rest-houses 
and dak-bungalows and ships’ cabins 
and Government ‘residences’ and 
strangers’ best bedrooms, and fur- 
nished houses on leave and hotels, a 
thousand alien windows to look out 
from in the morning, not one of which 
he owned. 

He pedalled on, ruminating and 
marvelling at the peace of it all, 
towards Berehill. Queer that it needed 
a major war to bring peace and quietude 
to the countryside. He had not 
passed a vehicle in the last ten miles, 
except a farm-wagon in a field on to 
which two red-armed girls in corduroy 
trousers were pitching oat-stooks to 
an aged man, and a solitary despatch- 
rider in a crash-helmet hurrying south- 
wards. This was a main road, but 
now no longer one to get over and 
done with, as it had been a few years 
ago, with its dust and stench and its 
incessant stream of cars, nose to tail, 
hurrying back on Sunday evenings to 
London and stretching from the New 
Forest to Hammersmith. This was 
for once a road as quiet as when the 
Jegions marched up it to Silchester, 
as quiet as when James’s grandfather 
in a grey square billycock hat had 
jogged along it in a dog-cart. It lured 
you on, it lured you, too, to stop, to 
watch the plovers and gulls flocked 
so early on the fallow, a covey of 
partridges humped on the oat-stubble, 
a hare lying half on its side in the 
clover-edge, and a pigeon flapping 
leisurely down to the wheat-stooks. 

James purred downhill past cows 
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stumping with infinite leisure across 
the road, and in the centre of the little 
town saw the haphazard collection of 
sleepers and iron rails and other 
‘tank obstacles,’ which were still piled 
at the cross-roads. It was only three 
years, a thousand days or so, since 
the townspeople had collected those 
hurriedly in grim earnest, when it 
seemed certain Hitler must invade. 
They had put them there, however, 
in a half self-conscious fashion, sub- 
limely certain that the panzers would 
not go round them, because to do 
so would have involved Mrs Some- 
body’s garden fence or wall, and that 
had been private property for a 
hundred years. Those futile barriers 
had never been tested, even in the 
moment of our greatest danger, and 
yet what a near thing it had been ! 
For all that, in so many ways 
and even in the greatest war in 


As James dismounted to walk up 
the steep Lynch hill towards Larks- 
barrow he saw a tall, thin-legged 
figure in front of him, in an old tweed 
jacket and loose corduroy trousers, 
also pushing a bicycle. He overtook 
him and recognised with a shock a 
former pillar of the local hunt com- 
mittee, Giles Sandeman, once a veri- 
table John Bull of a squire, stout and 
rosy and spotlessly turned out on a 
thoroughbred horse, whose _ shining 
boots and saddlery had always aroused 
James’s envy and admiration. A 
widower and a viveur, he lived alone 
in @ small manor on the edge of the 
downs, full of books and dogs and old 
pictures, where his family had been 
for six or seven generations. He was 
much thinner now, and the pink 
cheeks were almost hidden behind a 
ragged tawny beard, with an old 
spotted neckerchief tied stock-fashion 
round his weather-worn neck. The 
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history, the clock had been put back 
more than twenty years. Here wer 
dustless, peaceful roads on which dog; 
and pony-traps and children an 
pedestrians could move at their leisure 
and survive. Here for the time being 
were no hurrying motors, no cottages 
advertising tea and cigarettes, no rural 
slums eking out a livelihood with 
silver foxes, or pheasant-farms oy 
riding-schools, or goats and poultry, 
no city gentlemen flaunting their 
shiny cars at week-ends, no flashy 
swimming-pools or road-houses or 
syndicate shoots from town, no derelict 
farms with thorn and bramble masking 
the unkempt fields. Here was an older, 
happier, simpler England, conscious oj 
its land-heritage and its own worth; 
conscious, too, of false values dis. 


carded and of that miracle of rejuvena. 
tion which it had accomplished o 
itself in four years of war. 


heavy-soled boots were dusty ani 
unpolished, his clothes were unpressed, 
and his silvery hair curled about his 
ears, but his subtle air of raffish dis. 
tinction was unmistakable. 

He greeted James heartily, though 
their acquaintance had always been of 
the slightest. ; 

“Well met ! I was wantin’ someone 
to hack home with. We're goin’ the 
same way, I take it? ’Some year 
since I last saw you?” 

“Yes,” said James briefly, “I’ve 
been abroad.” His three years, as 4 
dug-out in the wake of an army it 
France and then North Africa, were 
not, he felt, however much _ they 
meant to himself, anything to talk 
about. They breasted the hill and 
rode on side by side. 

“You musn’t mind this beard 0 
mine,” said the old man suddenly 
with a grin. ‘I got fed up with tryi’ 
to buy razor-blades, which all you 
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chaps in the army had snaffled, and 
at seventy-two I’m too shaky to use a 
cut-throat. And what with the cows 
and the pigs, to which I always seem 
to be doin’ midwife nowadays, bless 
thm! and their making me Pest 
Officer for this side of the county, I 
felt that a bit of rat-catcher in my 
turn-out was indicated !” 

He grinned again. “I suppose it’s 
rather &@ comedown from game and 
foxes, but I get a few perquisites, such 
as cartridges and a friendship with 
every keeper and poacher in the 
countryside. That’s somethin’.” He 
waved at the trim wheat-fields which 
sank away from the road on either 
hand. ‘*‘ Wonderful, ain’t it? The 
biggest corn harvest this county has 
seen since 1840, and the earliest I’ve 
ever known! And how they’ve carried 
so much of it already, I do not know. 
You can ride for miles here, winter 
and summer, and hardly see a soul, 
and they’re big farms too, but it’s like 
France in the last war.” 

“Yes,” agreed James, “‘ where you 
couldn’t see a soul for miles and yet 
it was all done quietly somehow. This 
part was the real black spot of the 
county farming, I suppose, six years 
ago?” 

“Tt was and all. All rabbits and 
charlock and ragwort and dam’ poor 
grass with hedges ten feet high and 
twenty feet thick, swarming with 
vermin and all let to some dam’ fellow 
from London who didn’t care a cuss 
as long as he could drive partridges off 
it three or four times a year.” 

“Are the hounds still going, sir ?” 
James had hunted with them now and 
then in the long-ago. 

“Not they, ever since the Master, 
poor chap, was killed in 1940. The 
Crine are keeping a few couple of 
young hounds for us. And between 
you and me, though this is blasphemy, 
it'll be none so bad if this hunt has to 
start again from the egg. Think of all 
the hunts in this part of the world” 
—the old man named three or four— 
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““what had they become? A field of 
school-children and odd women and 
fat stockbrokers who spent one day a 
week down here, and a horse-dealer or 
two and three soldiers and a couple 
of fractious old has-beens like meself, 
and not one blessed farmer out!... 
not one! And then you remember 
we had an infernal 600-acre shadow 
factory with twelve feet of barbed-wire 
all round it, in the middle of vur 
Saturday country, into which all the 
foxes for miles ran as a matter of 
course !” 

He paused and swept his hand 
towards Angledown and the far line 
of the Harewarren. “And all this 
grand down-country with not a fox for 
miles because some whisky merchant 
wanted a few more partridges. If 
huntin’ comes back again, and it will, 
you mark my words, it'll be because 
the countryside and the farmers them- 
selves want it! It won’t be because 
someone with a bit of money, like 
you or me, wants it over their heads, 
just for a ride, and thinks his respon- 
sibility ends with a tenner to the 
Damage Fund!... And they’ll have 
to learn to kill their foxes too, up 
early, stay out late, proper earth 
stoppin’ and a bit less of the blessed 
ceremonial and the social side! My 
poor old grandfather would turn in 
his grave if he could hear me now, but 
it’s true!” 

He bent over the handlebars as 
they climbed steadily towards the 
Port Way. Where the great fir-belt 
crossed the skyline in front of them, 
Cesar’s legions had marched of old 
from Sorbiodunum to the north- 
east. James wondered why in all 
these years he had never noticed 
those lovely dormer windows with 
their leaded panes in the flint-faced 
cottage at Ridgeway Farm which 
peered like eyes, so friendlily at him 
down the road, as they came round 
the curve. He must have passed 
them fifty or sixty times, unseeing in 
a motor-car, before the war. 
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“Rum thing, y’ know,” said Giles 
Sandeman, as though reading James’s 
thoughts, “the way our forefathers 
built their houses and laid out their 
estates as if they knew England was 
going to last. And yet from before 
Elizabeth, I suppose, their personal 
expectation of life, as the insurance 
companies say, was almost nil. What 
with the whims of monarchs, and 
disease and no drains and wars and 
one thing and another, they had just 
about as much chance of enjoying 
what they built as a robin or a hedge- 
sparrow! Do y’ever read John 
Drinkwater ? ” 

‘“*A little,’ said James. He had 
thought in his haste that his com- 
panion’s reading was confined to the 
Druid and Peter Beckford. 

** Well, he wrote somewhere of men 


‘Who somehow moved in comely thought, 
Who, with a simple shippon to their hand, 
As men upon some godlike business 

wrought.’ 


It’s true too! They never bothered 
about the future or whether they’d 
live to enjoy what they put down. 
They just did it as best they could, 
and knew in their hearts it would 
survive long after they were dead. 
And quite often they achieved per- 
fection. There must have been a time, 
though, when all these farms and 
gardens were half-built or brand-new, 
and half these woods newly planted 
(and how they kept the rabbits off 
°em without wire in those days beats 
me !), and a lot of prairie land newly 
enclosed and fenced. 


the finished article now !”’ 

They stopped on the old road for a 
moment and looked north across a 
vast sweep of standing oats and 
barley, which covered the great folds 
of the down, to where a tiny wooden 
tower stood on the skyline two miles 
away. 

“See that?” said the old man. 
‘* The last monarch but two stood in 
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that tower less than forty years anf. - 
to watch his Derby favourite vant . nt 
trial; and now all that down beyonifil “ny . 
the barley is an air-bombing range, we ar 
And for nearly thirty years thill . 
was grass, and dam’ poor grass too, eis 
though in my father’s day there wall. . | 
good cornland from Ladle Hill right abe 
away to Enham.”’ . ae 

“TI had a dashed good hunt once,” “A the 
said James reminiscently, “ out of os y 
Froburrow with a March fox which which 
went straight out over the top of the my y% 
downs this way, and we ended w hill wh 
with two miles along the old gallops a § on 














hard as we could go, but we lost him 
over this side in a lot of sheep! | 
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thought at first we were in for some. Pat 
thing special ! ” up to 
““I remember that day,” grinned like 1x 
the squire. “’Case of truth being » gradu 
much more maddening than fiction, § shank 
as Hitler has found to his cost. The how ¢ 
first part of that hunt was genuine, B jun 
but the last two miles were entirely pony 
because poor old Will, the huntsman, § 4, no 
was being run away with on a youy part 
horse of mine. As soon as they got & mark 
on the gallops, the brute carted him! § ,, pe 
Everyone thought Will had viewed stopp 
his fox or was galloping to a holloa,& 4, . 
but he was really unable to stop his temp 
horse! He told me so later.” He gave § i. 
a throaty chuckle. you 
“T haven’t got a horse up at all B tna 
now. One is in a farm-cart and one «( 
has been at grass for four years, and & that 
the old mare went to the kennels in § 4) 4 
1940. And the racing stables arf, ,, 
nothing but barracks for what my § <<, 
young nephew calls ‘ darkies,’ who are § .n4 
really the American Labour Corps. § og ,, 
Rum world, ain’t it? .. Unpre- & to ¢] 
dictable, the whole dam’ time. . . -§ whe: 
I tried to buy a five-year-old mare § tp, 
there last year out of a lot in thf)», 
paddock and the bailiff told me he § ,;,, 
wouldn’t sell me one, but I could § ..., 
have the whole seven for £200 if Td ,,,. 
take them! ... And if anyone had § yp, 
told me in 1939 I’d be refusing 8 Ji 





cheap thoroughbred, I’d . . . but then, 
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if anyone had told me I'd be pedalling 
at my age up this ruddy hill on a bog- 
wheel. ..!°? He bent over his handle- 
pars and grunted as the road begen to 
rise. 

“I’m going to write a treatise,” he 
said, ““on the philosophy of push- 
It isn’t only that you see 
so much more than you do from a car, 
in the same way as you do on a horse. 
But you learn one or two things 
which I’d give a lot to have known in 
my youth. One is that there’s no 
hill which is nearly as steep as it looks 
when you’re half a mile from it! 
Look at that!” 

He pointed to where the dark ribbon 
of road appeared to climb vertically 
up to the crest of the down. “It’s 
like most things in life, a much more 
gradual slope when you get to it, 
thank goodness !... Also, one realises 
how cunningly our forefathers had a 
turn in the road just where a pack- 
pony or @ loaded cart or man could 
dono more. And those places, in this 
part of the world, are nearly all 
marked by little odd clumps of yews 
or beeches or firs just where everyone 
stopped to breathe their animals in 
the shade. And you learn, too, how 
tempting a side road often is, because 
it’s an easier gradient, but it'll take 
you miles out of your way for all 
that ...! 

“Oh, there are lots of things like 
that which I’ve been too fat to learn 
all my life! And one of them is how 
a motor deprives you of nearly all 
sensation, smell, and hearing and taste 
and half your vision and all the feel 
of everything from sun to rain. And 
to think I used to hustle from A to B 
when I wasn’t huntin’ and never pass 
the time of day with a soul outside 
m’own village, or even know if the 
wind had changed. Selfish blighters 
some of us were, and not worth our 
very expensive oats, but I can tel) you 
I’m learnin’ ! ”’ 

James was learning too. Here was 
@ new light on the ‘ county’ as he had 
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looked on it of old, with a queer 
mixture of envy and contempt. They 
paused near the top of the down at 
a white gate where a grass road led 
up over the turf. Giles Sandeman 
dismounted. 

““T turn off here! Good-night, and 
bring your wife to see me some time 
when you’re on leave again. I’ve 
still got a drop of drink in my cellars 
and I’m a lonely old man!” He 
waved good-bye and James rode on, 
marvelling at yet another revolution 
of the war. People had come out 
of their shells; there was a new 
friendliness and tolerance about, 
coupled with a knowledge of waste 
and false values, and a sense of 
accomplishment. 

James knew every yard of the road 
now as he whirred down the hill, the 
steep down high above him serene in 
the last of the sunset, the shadows 
stretching out over the great expanse 
of cornland below. Here was the very 


‘heart of England, he thought, till 


suddenly, at the entrance to the racing 
stables, he passed a tall white-helmeted, 
white-gaitered negro sentry, who half 
bowed to him as he saluted. As he 
went past the paddocks James saw 


-a placard nailed to a board on a tree. 


It announced the sale of 14,000 acres 
of ‘very desirable’ farming land a 
few miles away. That land had been 
given to its owner’s ancestor after 
Waterloo by a grateful nation. Even 
in James’s short memory it had been 
one of the great estates of the county, 
whose noble occupant had kept up 
the traditions of his family and 
been a good friend to farming and 
fox-hunting. But now . two 
lots of death-duties in a few years, 
and a third more than probable 
with the young peer serving in a 
Commando, and the estate would 
pass to a syndicate or a corporation 
or some rich merchant who had never 
heard a shot fired. Less than 130 
years, and, so short is a nation’s 
gratitude for the peace its wars 
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achieve, the estate would have gone 
as though it had never been. 

Well, perhaps, thought James, they'll 
give it to Monty one day.... Queer, 
even in these days, to think of an army 
commander being known all over the 
world by his nickname. Had the Old 
Duke ever had one in his time, except 
among his own men ? 

James turned up over the little 
stream, past the chestnuts in the park, 
and away through the village to his 
own house. It represented the place 
where almost in despair of finding 
somewhere to ‘hang up his hat,’ he 
had elected at last to settle down, 
five months before the war began. 
Vain dream! Since August 1939 he 
had lived there for about thirty days 
all told. And yet, for all its imper- 
fections which his friends were never 
tired of pointing out to him, that house 
had drawn him many miles across 
Southern England. He had never 


yet had the time or the money or the 
opportunity to remould the old white- 
plastered farm with its mellow-tiled 
roof at which buiiders smiled or gasped 


and shook their heads, a little nearer 
to his heart’s desire. 

Nobody in the,village seemed to 
know that building’s age or history. 
It had had a dozen owners or occupants 
in a hundred years, the last five or 
six ranging from a master of hounds 
to a master carpenter who kept bees 
and greyhounds and had filled the 
shrubbery with tin cans and meat-bones 
and broken glass. It stood beside a 
main road, and was at once cramped 
and rambling and not easy to rebuild. 
It had all the normal inconveniences 
and so many theoretical defects. Yet 
even in James’s day it had seen a bit 
of history in the making. It had 
looked down on the ill-fated legions 
of the B.E.F. rumbling westwards 
endlessly in September 1939, till it 
shuddered to its foundations with their 
passing. It had seen them nine months 
later come back without a lorry or a 
gun to their names, and scatter them- 
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selves abroad, half-armed, among the 
great mansions of the neighbourhood, 
Not since Cromwell had some of thog 


.houses suffered such an intrusion. }j 


looked out across the road over 4 
willow-bordered pond into which people 
threw things and which dried out jn 
summer to an evil-smelling paste of 
mud. But it was that same pond, 
James guessed, which had saved the 
house from annihilation in 1940 whe 
a stray bomb, twenty yards away, 
had blown the main road to blazes 
for nearly a week. The old thatched 
barn, held together by cobwebs, 
ancient crooked beams and _ sheer 
force of habit, and the house itself 
with its derided roof, had wavered 
and shaken and survived. A crack 
in the barn wall, a chimney-stack 4 
little awry over the kitchen, a few 
tiles looser than ever, were all the 
outward signs those unpretentious aged 
buildings showed of what had so nearly 
been their obliteration. 

From the farmhouse lawn James, 
on leave in the same autumn, had 
listened night after night to the steady 
double throb of the German air-flect 
streaming over to attack London and 
the Midlands, and sixty miles away 
could see the winking pin-point flashes 
in the sky, which meant the outer 
barrage of London. Im the haze 
copse, which was just coming into 
sight on the rise, he had counselled 
his wife and infant family to hide ii 
the Germans suddenly appeared in 
July 1940; it lay remote from any 
roads or footpaths, and in summer 
held only a litter of fox cubs and a 
few nightingales. And now over it 
for twenty hours a day hummed 
and droned, almost unnoticed, the 
avenging aircraft of the United 
Nations. 

Yes, one way and another, that old 
white house had seen a thing or two 
in its time, but it kept its story to 
itself. James’s wife had even gone 
so far, after the bomb, as to paint it 
green, to render it less conspicuous to 
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German flares; the green had faded 
in three years Of rain, and it was now 
a pale egg-shell blue as if it had been 
starched. But it stood there shaken 
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but unafraid, with the secrets of all 
those who had lived there in its heart. 
Whatever men said of it, it had never 
yet let its owners down. 


III. 


James turned in at the little green 
gate and through the barn door, with 
its shadowy jumble of cars and pony- 
traps and straw-bales and old show- 
jumps and children’s toys and bicycles 
and discarded furniture. A pony 
snuffed a greeting from the gloom, 
and round the corner came black 
Daniel, the labrador, as delighted as 
if the last four years had never been, 
though a little doubtful because the 
right smell of tweed and mud and home 
was lacking. There had been no dogs 
in James Westleton’s life for nearly 
four years, after a generation of them. 
As he stooped to pat the black head, 
he heard a step in the shadow of the 
door. 

“Hullo, old thing,” said a woman’s 


voice, ‘‘ thank goodness you’ve come ! 
[heard your division was on the move 
again |” 

They stood for a minute in the dark 


old barn. ‘‘Do go up and say good- 
night to the young! It’s long past 
their bedtime, bless them, but they 
simply refused . . .” 

It was all as it had always been, as 
if France and thirty thousand miles 
of sea and Cairo and the desert from 
Amiriya to Tunisia had never inter- 
vened. The old green hat James had 
hung up four years before was there 
on its appointed peg, and everything 
was where he expected to find it, from 
his guns to his boots and ties. There 
was little to show that over four years 
had passed except a cluster of silver 
hairs on his wife’s temple, the unkempt 
lawn grazed by ponies, and the kale 
at the end of the garden where there 
had been a meadow for forty years. 
The incessant swish and roar of passing 


traffic on the road had been replaced 
by the unending hum of aircraft 
overhead, which no one seemed even 
to think of or look up at nowadays. 

James sat an hour later in his own 
chair, with a wood fire crackling beside 
him and the ‘ young bitch’ trying to 
crowd old Daniel out of his lair on 
the hearth-rug at his feet, and listened 
to a brown owl calling “‘ as the night 
came clear with one star.” His 
day of pilgrimage was over, and his 
mind was casting back over the 
turbid runnels of the last twenty-five 
years. 

‘Happy ?” said his wife suddenly. 
“You know, Jim, I never expected 
last year to see you sitting here 
again.” 

“Nor did I, old thing. But when’s 
it all going to end? Are we ever 
going to have more than a few days 
of this to bet on?... I’ve seen dis- 
gracefully little of the war so far this 
time, for my sins, but I always feel 
like a prisoner on remand when I 
come home. After all, it’s the first 
place of my own I’ve ever really hung 
m’ hat up in since 1915.” 

* Will you want to, Jim? I have 
an awful feeling sometimes that, 
when you do come back, you'll want 
to ‘up sticks’ and move somewhere 
else, or start off again for the back of 
beyond !” 

‘** Never fear,” said James, “ I mean 
it this time. One couldn’t very well 
have settled down until this show was 
over. Perhaps we asked for it by 
trying to do so... ‘ The gods are just 
and of our pleasant vices...’ And 
old Giles Sandeman made me think 
today, when he spoke of our fore- 
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fathers, with no settled outlook or 
security of any kind, yet building and 
planning all the time as if they, and 
what they built, were going to last 
for ever. God knows if we'll have a 
bean after the war, or how we shall 
educate the kids. God knows, too, if 
there’ll be any of the old life left to 
enjoy.” 

“*That’s what I’ve wondered too,” 
she said quickly, ‘‘ but I’m not worry- 
ing about the old life. After all, the 
outlook after the Armada or in 1816 
must have been pretty bleak. And I 
don’t believe that if a thing is really 
worth having, we can’t afford it 
somehow. We've won back a lot of 
things we’d lost in 1939 and some new 
ones as well.” 


She rose and fumbled among son, 
papers on a littered writing-table. 

“Listen to this! You always 
used to laugh at my reading, by 
I’ve read a lot when I wa 
driving an ambulance in __ between 
times, while you were away. Thi 
is by a woman and it’s call 
‘England—Afterward’ . . . abou 
what will happen when the war, 
over. And it ends— 


‘ And lonely people soberly returning 
From a long quest shall find new lanterns 
burning.’ ”’ 


“TI hope she’s right,” said James, 
stooping to knock out his pipe. “] 
have a sort of feeling we’ve lit them 


” 


now. 
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SINKING THE SCHARNHORST : 


26rH DECEMBER 1943. 


BY LIEUTENANT B. B. RAMSDEN, R.M. 


“Last night units of the Home Fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Sir Bruce Fraser, engaged and sank the battle-cruiser Scharnhorst off 
the northern coast of Norway.”—Official announcement. 


H.M.S. Jamaica, 
27th December 1943. 


Two days ago the Scharnhorst was 
aship, manned by men of the German 
Navy, built of German steel, sailing 
the same seas as our ships. Now she 
is gone. Battered and burning in 
the darkness after a four-hour battle, 
she slid to the bottom of the cold 
Arctic sea, taking with her many of 
her crew. In the bare broadcast of 
the result what a scene is hidden, 
what history, what destiny of men’s 
lives is veiled! The terse announce- 
ment covers the common fight of 
seven thousand five hundred men, with 


their actions, feelings, and experiences. 


Fifteen hundred men lost. Six thou- 
sand won. Itis my aim to write neither 
an official account nor a commentary 
of naval tactics or strategy, but to 
record the experiences and feelings of 
one of those thousands—myself; and 
I must do it now, before the details 
of twelve hours ago become blurred 
inmy memory. 

I must start some short time before 
the action was joined. 

We left during the early hours 
of the morning in company with the 
Duke of York and four destroyers. 
It was very cold indeed as we left, 
and it became colder as we went on. 
Normal sea routine came into opera- 
tion, which put me in three watches 
inthe Blue director ; not very arduous 
really, but unpleasant enough in those 
conditions of temperature. 

The 24th, which was a Friday, was 
a fairly reasonable day; there was 
a slight roll which made things uncom- 


fortable, but nothing really to occupy 
the mind unpleasantly. Christmas Eve 
sped on. A day of eating, sleeping, 
and going on watch. The weary 
routine of timing a meal in the stuffy 
well-lit wardroom to allow one’s dress- 
ing up to go on watch before the 
bugle went. Khaki trousers over 
blue serge, then blue pullover under- 
neath blue battle-dress jacket. Padded 
yellow overalls over that—scarf— 
sea-boots—and the final black oilskin 
covering all. Balaclava, black gaunt- 
lets, extra pair in pocket, fur cap, 
lifebelt, and sweater tied round the 
waist to guard against the biting 
wind on the face when seated station- 
ary for four hours in the open. The 
usual routine of months of sea-time ; 
familiarity in this case not breeding 
contempt. 

Christmas Day dawned in rising 
seas and overcast sky. I went to a 
packed morning service in our chapel, 
when we sang the age-old hymns of 
the festival and swayed to the motion 
of the ship, getting more sleepy as 
our exuberance wasted what little 
air crept in through the ventilators. 
Afterwards Communion, by which 
time concentration on the service 
was a struggle every minute it lasted. 
Everyone was tired, but it was refresh- 
ing all the same to maintain what 
little contact we could keep with the 
occasion. Lunch produced ham and 
chips and an excellent Christmas 
pudding with brandy butter—and so 
on throughout the day. I think all 
of us, while trying to remember 
Christmas in our homes, were trying 
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to forget it on board. I had the 
afternoon watch and also the first 
from eight to midnight, by which 
time the wind had risen considerably 
and the ship was rolling very violently 
indeed. Supper was a meal of picking 
what we could from the sideboard 
and wedging ourselves in a convenient 
place. Nothing would stay put— 
chairs crashing back on the deck 
and people staggering about as if 
drunk. I slept the night on the 
deck in my cabin, having taken my 
bedding from the bunk and placed 
it down where I hoped it would be 
most comfortable. Very little sleep, 
though, and no rest to my cramped 
limbs. True to form, I got up late 
for breakfast the next morning, and 
barely had time to grab a cup of tea 
before dressing like the Michelin Man 
for another four hours ‘up top’ 
until half-past twelve. The sea had 
abated slightly, and the Duke of York 
was still some two thousand yards 
astern of us in our wake, the destroyers 
forming a screen to our flanks and 
rear. 


Before I went on watch that fore- 
noon, the 26th, someone had informed 
me that he thought we were steering 


rather an odd course. Just a rumour 
though, I thought, and God knows 
there are enough of them in a ship 
at sea in war-time. One of the first 
things I noticed going on watch, 
however, after the normal drill of 
reporting the watch of four-inch guns 
and control parties closed up and 
the necessary checking of receivers 
and lining up, was a very distinct 
increase in speed. Strange, thought I, 
so I called up the A.D.P.! to find out. 
The answer was not very helpful— 
“Twenty-seven knots, and heaven 
knows why.” However, it might 
have been for a variety of reasons— 
submarine scare, perhaps, or a delay 
in taking up our usual covering position, 
end soon. None of us in the director 
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had any real forebodings, as far as | 
know. I know that I had none. And 
so the minutes of the watch dragged 
on—it would be light enough to see 
a little by 10.30, but pitch dark 
again by half-past three in the after. 
noon, and never light enough to read 
any sort of print. Just a grey twilight, 
drab and wet. 

Then suddenly the bo’sun’s pipe 
shrilled over the loud-speakers to 
announce that the Commander 
would make a _ broadcast in five 
minutes’ time. Five more minutes 
ticked away, and again the shrill 
pipe—‘‘ Do you hear there? This is 
the Commander speaking. We have 
just received a signal from C-in.(, 
The Scharnhorst is at sea. Hands 
will be piped to action stations in 
five minutes’ time. That is all” 
—and the click of the broadcaster a; 
it was switched off. 

For a second my heart stopped 
beating, and I tried to digest it. The 
Scharnhorst is at sea. The Scharnhorst 
is at sea. Then it had happened at 
last. No one said anything much, 
except for a momentary exclamation 
at the news. It was too big a thing, 
this sudden realisation of weeks, 
months of sea-time covering convoys, 
cruisers plodding away near Norway 
and Bear Island. Russia to Iceland, 
Iceland to Russia, hours of patient 
watch-keeping in foul weather and 
freezing seas, guarding against the 
possibility of this one thing. And 
suddenly, in the middle of one such 
watch, the news had been flung at us. 
I telephoned down to the control 
position below, to find out if they 
had heard the pipe. Yes, they had 
heard it, and that seemed that. A 
sense of the inevitable came over me. 
I was embroiled in a great machine 
of movement and purpose. Something 
big was going to happen. 

When ‘Action Stations’ was 
sounded off, I and my crew of fou 





1 A.D.P. = Air Defence Platform. 
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went up over the slippery decks and 
jadders to the Red director high up 
just aft of the bridge. We checked 
everything thoroughly and relaxed 
again, as there appeared to be nothing 
more to do. A few minutes afterwards 
I remembered that I had with me 
neither my anti-flash gear nor my 
lifebelt; the latter being a grave 
omission, although one stood little 
chance of survival even with a lifebelt 
in the darkness and freezing seas. 
Still, it was a comfort, and I despatched 
the communication number to get my 
gear and also that of the crew, some 
of whom had also forgotten. So the 
morning wore on; and we were 
sitting back in the director and 
thinking—thinking that surely we 
should never go into action. These 
scares had happened so many times 
before, and nothing had come of 
them. Wishful thinking, I supposed, 
but comforting. 

Lunch-time came round and still 
we were sitting there. Someone 
passed up an enormous meat sandwich 
to me, which I devoured, occasionally 
taking involuntary bites at my anti- 
flash gear which enveloped my face, 
leaving just enough room to see and 
talk. I didn’t feel like eating much 
more, for the ship’s motion and the 
general excitement had sapped my 
appetite. At two o’clock it was getting 
quite dark, and I was relieved for a 
half-hour to stretch my cramped 
limbs. The padre and other ghoulish 
figures clad in extra clothing were 
inhabiting the A.D.P., so up I went 
to have a chat. It relieved me some- 
what to talk, and we kept the con- 
versation cheerful and off the point. 
Padre was wearing his tin hat, 
quartered in harlequin triangles of 
blue and white with a small cross 
on the front. He had his little wooden 
cross in his duffel-coat pocket, and I 
remember thinking suddenly of why 
he had it there, and how often I had 
taken it for granted on the desk in 
his cabin when I paid my frequent 
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visits to him under normal conditions. 
Still, that thought soon passed, and 
we continued to talk and laugh 
together. If I was impressionable 
then, it did not last; for, obviously, 
it was most unlikely that we should go 
into action. 

Before returning to the director, I 
made my way aft with difficulty in 
the wet and slippery gloom to my 
cabin. There I unearthed my cine- 
camera and switched off the light to 
change one finished film for a new 
one. It was hot and quiet down 
below. Damage control parties were 
draped around the cabin flat, reading, 
writing, or just lying down and trying 
to get some sleep—a more normal 
atmosphere to that of the upper deck. 
I hurried over changing the film, 
expecting an alarm at any moment, 
and fearing to be caught far away 
from the director. Eventually, armed 
with the camera in its case, I returned, 
and so began again the monotonous 
waiting, waiting. 

** Boxing Day, bulletin number 12,” 
piped the First Lieutenant. “ Belfast 
reports Scharnhorst making twenty- 
eight knots on the same course. 
We are closing her rapidly and are 
now twenty miles away.” Time was 
about half-past three, and at last it 
appeared that we were bound to 
meet her unless something drastic 
went wrong. Although the tension 
increased a little I was becoming 
resigned to the inevitable. Every five 
minutes produced a new report now, 
and we could envisage the whole 
thing. Then, at about four o’clock, 
the order came through—*“ Look-out 
bearing Red Five O.” As I gave the 
order to start the motor and told the 
control position below to stand by, 
my heart beat faster. Ten minutes 
before, the Gunnery Officer had called 
me on to the bridge and said in a 
cheery sort of way that he would try 
and let my 4-inch have a crack at her, 
and so “ Stand by for your low angle 
procedure.” My God! that means 
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about three or four thousand yards 
from the Scharnhorst. I digested this 
with difficulty, but, I hope, with an 
outward show of calm and happy 
anticipation. 

The director was now trained into 
the biting wind, and our bows were 
dipping into the seas. I strained my 
eyes through the binocular sight, and 
saw nothing save a black empty 
horizon. I settled my tin hat more 
firmly on top, my camera inside the 
open front of my wet oilskin out of 
the spray. My brain was working 
overtime on_ singularly dramatic 
thoughts. Seconds lengthened into 
an age. 

The first shot was fired in star-shell 
by the Duke of York’s 5°25-inch 
turrets, and the report sounded dull 
and metallic to us. I raised my head 
from the binoculars and counted the 
seconds till one and then another 
burst into flickering light over the 
horizon. At first we could see nothing 
until one or two burst over to the 
right of the others, and, suddenly— 
there she was! A vague illuminated 
silhouette—the Scharnhorst. Almost 
as soon as she could be seen, there 
was a deafening crack and a spirt 
of flame as we fired our first full 
broadside of 6-inch. The concussion 
momentarily deafened me, and my 
vision was blurred by the shaking of 
the director and the sudden flash out 
of the gloom. We could see the tracer 
shells coursing away like a swarm of 
bees bunched together, and could 
follow them as they curved gently 
down towards the target. Before 
they landed the guns spoke again, 
and the sea was lighted for a brief 
second by the livid flash. 

Then the Duke of York fired 
her 14-inch, and even to us, now 
a thousand yards astern, the noise 
and concussion was colossal, and 
the vivid spirt of flame lighted 


up the whole ship for an instant, 
leaving a great drift of cordite smoke 


hanging in the air. Her tracers rose 
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quickly, and, in a bunch, sailed up 
to the highest point of their trajectory, 
and then curved down, down towards 
the target. 

I think we had fired two or three 
broadsides before the reply came, 
Her first retaliation was by star-shell, 
probably from her 5°9’s using relatively 
flashless cordite, as we did. From that 
distance the firing of these was quite 
invisible until the shells burst, two or 
three together, with intense white 
flares which hung in the air above us, 
In their light the sea was lit up as 
by the moon very brightly, and | 
remember thinking that we must have 
been visible for miles. I felt as if 
had been stripped stark naked, and 
had to resist the natural urge to hide 
behind something away from the 
light, as if it would have mattered! 
After what seemed like an age her 
star-shell dimmed and guttered out 
in a shower of bright sparks, which 
fell down to the sea for all the world 
like stubbing out a cigarette or knock- 
ing out a pipe at night. Just as we 
had again been plunged into the 
comforting gloom I saw the angry 
white wink of her first 11-inch broad- 
side, and said half down the telephone 
and half to myself, “ She’s fired ”— 
not very comforting to those below, 
and not much better for me. Thank 
God we couldn’t see her shells coming 
as we could see ours going. The 
waiting for their arrival was bad 
enough, but to see them coming all 
the way would have been far more 
grim. There was a vague flash off 
the port bow which I caught in the 
corner of my eye as I gazed through 
the binoculars, and then—crack, crack; 
crack, sharp like a giant whip, and the 
drone and whine of splinters passing 
somewhere near. 

I don’t know how much I was 
scared then—quite enough, anyway, 
though there was too much happening 
really to be properly frightened. 
The whizz of the — shell-splinters 
was the nestiest of all, as the 
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director, with open face, was trained 
directly towards the enemy, and 
the clearance of my head above the 
binocular sight assumed, mentally, 
abnormal proportions. The trouble 
was, seated rigidly and surrounded 
by instruments and voice-pipes, I 
could only move enough to save one 
portion of my anatomy from tem- 
porary paralysis, to the subsequent 
detriment of another, even under 
normal cruising conditions, and now 
lielt an extreme urge for comforting 
protection ! 

Almost as soon as the first shells 
burst the C.P. called up—*“‘ Some 
shells landed pretty near us then, 
didn’t they, sir? We felt ’em 
down here very plainly.” At that, 
any personal thought or introspection 
vanished from me, and I realised that 
it was up to me to say something 
comforting even to the point of 
obscuring the truth from those below 
who could neither see nor imagine 
much of what was happening. I 
replied in as much of a matter-of-fact 
voice as was available that I believed 
something had arrived somewhere 
near, but [ wasn’t very sure. These 
were the first proper words I had 
spoken since the action was joined, 
and it was personally reassuring to 
hear myself say something coolly and 
in @ detached manner. Any further 
conversation was cut short by another 
6-inch broadside, and a few seconds 
later the same angry white wink on 
the horizon. This time I looked up 
and saw her shells burst for the first 
time, and in their light the splashes, 


mast-high, and unpleasantly near the , 


Duke of York, who was steadily 
crashing away with her full broadsides. 
Vaguely I heard my communica- 
tion number, crouched down on a 
seat beside me, saying, ‘‘ All right, 
Geordie. All right, Geordie,” to his 
opposite number in the A.D.P. The 
Scharnhorst was retiring, and we 
were increasing speed to twenty-eight 
knots, with a slight turn to port as 
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we made off in pursuit behind the 
flagship. 

For a short time no shot was fired, 
and I looked down to the for’ard 
turrets as they trained in unison, 
the guns in serried ranks raised 
threateningly, ready to fire again. 
We kept the director trained towards 
the enemy, altering the bearing against 
a change of course, and every minute 
or so the range was passed up to me, 
which I repeated for the benefit of 
the crew. It was steadily increasing. 
The flash and concussion of another 
broadside shook us again, but it no 
longer worried me. In fact it became 
rather a thrill eventually, and _ its 
power gave me a subtle exhilaration 
from a sense of our might, although 
there still remained in the back of 
my mind the knowledge that the 
flash gave away our range and posi- 
tion to the Scharnhorst every time 
we fired. After a little the range 
increased, which rendered our 6-inch 
rather out of it, and that, combined 
with the fact that our shell-splashes 
might have confused the flagship’s 
spotting, made us cease fire tempor- 
arily, and we could follow the battle 
more closely. It was a_ slogging 
match between giants, appalling in 
their might and fury. Every time 
the Duke of York fired there came the 
vivid flicker of the Scharnhorst’s reply, 
the lazy flight of the 14-inch tracer 
followed by the crack, crack of the 
11-inch reply in the sea, and the drone 
of splinters. At one period we were 
engaging her fine off our starboard 
bow, and both sides fired a succession 
of star-shell for the greater accuracy of 
their main armaments. I suddenly 
remembered my camera, and wichdrew 
my gloves to fish it out of my oilskins. 
My fingers were wet and cold, and I 
fumbled wildly. Leaning over to one 
side for a clearer view, I sighted it 
nicely just as about six star-shells 
were in the air, and took a long shots 
As I released the catch to finish, 
A. and B. turrets fired again, and 
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I whipped it up once more in an 
attempt to catch the tracers before 
they became too vague in the 
distance. 

Suddenly the ship was bathed in 
light again as star-shell flared directly 
overhead, and simultaneously liquid 
deluged down over the director and 
streamed over my face. For a second 
there passed through my mind that it 
had come from a bursting shell—or 
some filthy chemical which might 
burn or disfigure. I passed my 
tongue over my lips and tasted the 
stuff. It had a queer tang. God— 
could it be ? and just as quickly 
it surged to my mind that it was no 
more harmful than plain salt sea- 
water! As I discovered some hours 
after the action, an 11-inch shell had 
landed in the water starboard side 
and abreast of B. turret, only half 
the ship’s breadth from our side. It 
sent up a column of water, which then 
collapsed all over the bridge and 
decks, and had, of course, drowned 
us as well. 

Still the slogging match continued, 
flash for flash, round for round. 
Although the Scharnhorst was not 
firing at us directly, the shells 
were falling sometimes to miss the 
flagship and to come uncomfortably 
close to us. At one moment I thought 
the Duke of York was hit. Simultane- 
ously with the burst of three 11-inch 
close to her, a red glow blossomed 
from somewhere for’ard and lit up 
her entire bridge superstructure. 
However, it turned out to be the 
flash of her reply from A. turret, 
which was suffused in the billowing 
cordite smoke. This drifted back in 
acrid clouds, and was most unpleasant. 
We turned a few points to starboard 
at high speed, and I could again train 
the director on to the Scharnhorst’s 
flickering salvos. I tried to give a 
running commentary over the telephone 
to those below, but it must have been 
most disjointed. 

** Boxing Day, bulletin number 30.” 
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Again the cheerful voice of the Fin, 
Lieutenant. ‘“‘ The destroyers are noy 
going in to attack.” I confess 4 
having completely forgotten aboy 
them up till then, but now | 
blessed their presence. There was , 
strange lull in the gun-fire. Everyox 
was on tiptoe, straining to cate 
the first signs of their attack. Th 
familiar flash of 1l-inch again split 
the darkness, and a minute or so late 
an incredible and terrifying noix 
made me momentarily crouch dom 
again. A whole salvo had _ passed 
clean over our heads, like the tearing 
of a huge corrugated cardboard box~ 
an indescribable, devilish sound. 
“Come on, Adolf, no more of that,” 
I prayed. Again the flicker in th 
distance, and again we waited for it 
to arrive. Nothing came. Again tle 
flash, but followed this time by six. 
shell illuminating the horizon. Thank 
God, the destroyers inust be in. We 
remained silent and sat back mor 
comfortably. 

Then the flagship turned, slowly at 
first, to port, and round we went 
farther and farther in her faint wake 
until our bows were directly towards 
the enemy. They were getting excited 
below. Dead ahead were the signs ofa 
furious engagement. Star-shell flared 
high, guns flashed, red beads oi 
pom-pom fire ran out in livid streams, 
each to fade in a small white burst. 
Strange bursts of high-angle fir 
spasmodically dotted the sky, and 
still we ploughed on steadily and 
silently, and our guns pointed mutely 
towards the flashes ready to crash 
out again. 

No shell came near us for almost 
twenty minutes. We turned to star: 
board, the turrets following round st 
that both ships presented a ful 
broadside. I think I yelled ‘ Stand 
by again!” over the telephones, but 
my words were drowned by the deafen- 
ing crash of gun-fire. The tracer now 
appeared almost horizontal, so fla 
was the trajectory as they rushed lik 
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fireflies to converge at a point in the 
darkness. 

Suddenly—a bright-red glow, and 
in it the enemy was to be clearly 
seen for a brief moment. “She's 
hit! My God, we’ve got her!” 
I was yelling like one possessed. We 
were cheering in the director. All 
over the ship a cheer went up, audible 
above the gun-fire. I had risen half 
standing in my seat as the wild thrill 
took hold of me. Again the dull 
glow, and in its light the sea was alive 
with shell-splashes from an out-pouring 
of shells. Great columns of water 
stood out clearly in the brief instant 
of light, and I could see smoke hanging 
above her. I was mad with excite- 
ment until I realised that my ravings 
must be an incoherent babble of 
enthusiasm to those below, as the 
telephones were still hanging round 
my head. I straightened my tin hat, 
sat down, and told them as calmly as 
I could that we could see that our 
shells had set her on fire, and that both 
the Duke of York and ourselves were 
hitting, and hitting hard. 

She must have been a hell on 
earth. The 14-inch from the flag- 
ship were hitting or rocketing 
off from a ricochet on the sea. 
I had no coherent thought. The 
sudden knowledge that we were 
beating her to a standstill had gone 
to my head. My crew were just as 
bad. Nothing seemed to matter. 
Great flashes rent the night, and the 
sound of gun-fire was continuous, 
and yet the Scharnhorst replied, but 
only occasionally now. She was 
engaging the destroyers with what 
armament she had. We were keeping 
the director trained dead on her, 
and none of us noticed that our 
course had altered. The blaze and 
concussion of our gun-fire seemed to 
grow, and, as in a dream, I heard 
someone shout—‘‘ The back of the 
director’s blown in, sir.” A second 
later something hit me in the back, 
and lay there heavy and imaninate. 
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I looked round and saw that indeed 
it had been blown in. The hinges had 
given under the blast of our turrets, 
and left a gaping rectangular space 
through which the wind and spray 
whistled. It occurred to me quickly 
that another broadside would go off 
any moment, and the flash come in 
on our unprotected backs, and so we 
trained on to the beam just in time. 
The next broadside left us dazed, but 
what did we care! I crawled out of 
my seat and crouched at the side, 
gripping on to a strut to steady myself 
for the next. A. and B. turrets were 
trained until the muzzle gave our 
director a minimum of clearance, and 
the shells could be passing only a few 
feet away from us. We clung to 
anything, and gazed intent on the 
target as the blast and flash of our 
broadsides shook the director like a 
can. It was terrific. 

Then faintly, but growing more 
loud and clear as we ceased firing, 
came the pipe— ‘Boxing Day, 
builetin number 38. C-in-C has ordered 
Jamaica to go in and finish her off 
with torpedoes.” A moment later, 
divorced at last from the comfort of 
the flagship’s heavy guns, we turned, 
in a sweep of spray, bows on again 
towards where we had last seen 
the Scharnhorst’s flash. We were 
alone. 

How alone we felt! The tumult 
and the noise had died, leaving almost 
a hush—the hush of expectancy. All 
I could hear was the wind and the 
sea, and into the quiet came the 
return of foreboding and _ tension. 
Everyone was thinking—what lies 
ahead ? When last seen the Scharn- 
horst was still firing. Had she any 
ll-inch yet able to bear on us? As 
we closed what sudden crash of gun-fire 
might envelop us? God, how much 
nearer? A sudden large flash ahead. 
Wait !—no, nothing arrived near us. 
Still firing at the destroyers, perhaps. 
‘** Stand by, 4-inch, port side,” came 
the order down a voice-pipe. 
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action. 
Stop. 
There she is! 


I was galvanised into 
‘Train round, train round. 
No, a little more. 
Guns follow director. Enemy in sight. 
No deflection. You’ve got the range, 
haven’t you? O.K. Stand by, then.” 
It had come. At last we were going 
to open fire, and I was controlling. 
I was cool now, and desperately grim 
in concentration. I mustn’t lose this 
chance. We were turning, turning to 
starboard, and again came the flicker 
of gun-fire right in front of us, but 
much more vivid and far nearer. I 
caught sight of a red blob, then 
another, which rose in front and then 
curved down, and it seemed to come 
straight for us. No, it had gone over. 
Again everything blurred, and was 
shaken as one 6-inch broadside and 
then another was fired—straight into 
her. We couldn’t miss at that range— 
three thousand yards. I could smell 
the sweetish smell of burning. It 
must be the Scharnhorst. I yelled 
above the din for permission to open 
fire. We waited and waited for an 
answer, but none came. They prob- 


ably never received it on the bridge. 


And then we turned away and 
ceased firing. My 4-inch hadn’t even 
opened up, and we were bitterly 
disappointed. 

Star-shell from nowhere burst over 
our heads, bathing the whole ship in 
light. Surely she will open up now. 
We were naked, illuminated in every 
detail. But nothing came. No shot 
was fired at us, and once more every- 
thing was plunged in darkness. At 
three thousand five hundred yards we 
turned a full half-circle, so that our 
starboard side was presented, and we 
on the port side could sit back and 
try to imagine what was happening. 
Another burst of fire and more flashes. 
Then we turned away and made off. 
There was no noise now. What had 
happened ? Nobody seemed to know. 
What had become of the torpedoes ? 
As I was trying to find out from 
the A.D.P. two distinc. under-water 
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explosions, deep and dull, made the 
ship quiver slightly. ‘‘ Those were 
our ‘fish’ hitting,” came the cry, 
Still there was no noise of firing. We 
stood up in the director and looked 
around. Nothing in sight. Ten 
minutes passed and nothing happened. 
Hardly a sound could be heard above 
the wind and the sea. We asked the 
A.D.P. if they could see anything, 
and they told us that there was 
one solitary searchlight burning on 
the starboard side, sweeping the sea, 
over which could be seen @ vague 
pall of smoke. Minutes dragged by. 
What was happening? Where was 
everyone ? 

** Boxing Day, bulletin number 43,” 
came the pipe, and, in scarcely sup- 
pressed excitement, “‘ The Scharnhorst 
has been sunk. Destroyers are picking 
up survivors.” 

Thus did the end come to one of 
Hitler’s finest ships, doggedly and 
even gallantly fought when suddenly 
faced in the later stages of the 
action by the realisation that the 
Royal Navy had at long last trapped 
her. 

It seemed unreal at the time, and it 
took a little time for the full realisation 
to sink in. The tension suddenly 
relaxed. I trained the director round, 
and, for the first time in many hours, 
climbed stiffly out and clambered up 
to the A.D.P. with my camera to try 
and get some final shots—but there 
was nothing to be seen. There were a 
crowd of people up there in the dark- 
ness all talking excitedly in groups. 
No one really knew what was going on. 
We hailed each other as recognition 
came with exaggerated heartiness, 
laughing and joking and _ relating 
snatches of our own experiences and 
actions. 

Little groups got together in the 
darkness and discussed in great anima- 
tion various things they had seen 
and how incredible it all was. Then 
came the pipe that ‘ Action Stations’ 
had secured, and we were to relax 
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to full defence watches. I climbed 
back into the director and gathered 
together all my gear, some of which 
had fallen on to the deck and was 
sodden with spray. As I returned aft 
towards the wardroom [I passed the 
4-inch gun crews busily striking down 
the ammunition which they had never 
used. The deck was strewn with 
cordite cases and rows of shell by the 
gun-mountings. Men in their helmets 
and balaclavas were hurrying hither 
and thither, bumping into one another 
and stumbling over the shells in the 
wet darkness. 

When I got down below I went 
straight for a wash, but there was 
not a drop of running water any- 
where. My face was smudged with 
dirt and my anti-flash gear was wet 
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and streaked with black from the 
cordite flashes. My hands were filthy, 
and as I looked’ at myself in the 
mirror it seemed almost strange that 
my face should be the same as it was 
five hours before. It was suddenly 
marvellous that I should be the same 
person. I looked again just to make 
sure. 

After an alfresco meal of ham and 
beer, and still feeling dirty and 
dishevelled, I went down to my cabin 
to turn in before the morning watch. 
My bedding was still on the deck, and 
after ripping off my oilskin and outer 
clothing I rolled myself up in the 
crumpled blankets fully dressed, and 
fell into an exhausted sleep. My last 
memory was a faint sweet smell of 
burning which still hung to my clothes. 








THE LION OF THE PUNJAB. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. P. EVANS, C.B.E. 


SomE time ago when browsing in a 
second-hand book-shop I had the good 
fortune to come across a real find. 
It was a journal written over a hundred 
years ago of a visit to the court of 
Ranjit Singh, the ‘ Lion of the Punjab,’ 
by Captain The Hon. W. G. Osborne, 
some time Military Secretary to the 
Earl of Auckland, Governor-General 
of India. Itis very graphically written, 
and the value both historically and to 
the bibliophile is enhanced by quaint 
illustrations of groups and individuals, 
including several of the old Lion 
himself. 

Before quoting from the journal it 
may be of interest to trace as briefly 
as may be the rise to power of the 
Sikhs and Ranjit Singh. At first a 
small sect imbued with a _ warlike 
spirit which soon degenerated into 
licence, the Sikhs had for long been 
a veritable pest in the Punjab, preying 
on their weaker neighbours without 
let or hindrance. Chastised and dis- 
persed by the successive Governments 
of Delhi and Kabul in turn, but never 
entirely extirpated, they always 
returned like the proverbial bad penny 
to continue their career of robbery 
and violence, with hatred in their 
hearts against the Mahomedans as a 
race. No fewer than seven times 
between the years 1751 and 1763 did 
Ahmed Shah, the ruler of Afghanistan 
and victor at Panipat, cross the 
Indus to punish the Sikhs, Lahore 
having previously been made a depend- 
ency of Kabul. More than once they 
were defeated “with great slaughter,” 
and there is no record of anything 
more than local successes on the part 
of the Sikhs. But although defeated, 
they were never subdued, and the 
time was not far distant when they 
were to turn the tables completely on 
their Mahomeden masters. 


The Sikh plan of action—one cap 
hardly dignify it with the name of 
tactics—never varied. They fought 
stubbornly, if without cohesion, 9 
long as there was a prospect of victory, 
When hopelessly outnumbered they 
dispersed—what was left of them— 
“to mountain fastnesses”’ according 
to the old records, which presumably 
means to the foothills of the Himalayas, 
returning to the plains at the earliest 
opportunity. Ahmed Shah at last 
seems to have tired of trying to stem 
the oncoming flood; for his efforts 
in this direction became increasingly 
weaker, and his stay in Lahore ever 
shorter. After his death the Sikhs 
were virtually masters of the Punjab. 

Their organisation was peculiar, 
Each chief with his followers, who 
were often relatives, was a law unto 
himself, and owed allegiance to no 
man. But they banded themselves 
together in an ill-defined partnership, 
the territory acquired being regarded 
as common property, each chief obtain- 
ing a share according to the degree 
in which he had contributed toward: 
its acquisition. But however varied 
their individual possessions might be, 
and whatever the dissensions among 
themselves—and they were many—the 
chiefs were united in adhering firmly to 


“The good old rule 

. . . the simple plan 

That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Maha Singh, Ranjit’s father, had 
acquired a great reputation (and, 
incidentally, considerable territory) 
among the Sikhs as a warrior and 
administrator, and his successes had 
induced several of the independent 
sirdars to enro] themselves under his 
banner. He died in 1792 at the 
early age of twenty-seven, leaving his 
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only son, Ranjit, to succeed him, 
then a boy of twelve years of age. 
The sirdars who had followed his 
father remained faithful to the young 
rajah, and it was this nucleus of 
subordinate chiefs, together with his 
own personality, that enabled him in 
later years to acquire domination over 
the entire Sikh nation. 

The boy’s education appears to 
have been utterly neglected. His 
early years were spent in following 
field sports, and these no doubt taught 
him self-reliance, and counteracted 
in some degree the pernicious influence 
of the zenana, to which must be 
attributed the complete lack of morals 
manifested by Ranjit Singh throughout 
his life. To the last he could neither 
read nor write, but this did not prevent 
him from becoming an astute man 
of business. At seventeen years of 
age he dismissed his diwan or chief 
minister, as his father had done before 
him, and took the reins of government 
into his own hands. 

During the years 1795-97 the Punjab 
was twice invaded by Shah Zaman, 


who had recently succeeded to the 


throne of Kabul. In 1798 he again 
crossed the Indus, but, like his pre- 
decessor, seems to have at length 
realised the futility of kicking against 
the pricks. At all events he soon 
returned to Kabul, and the Sikhs, 
“according to plan,”’ promptly returned 
to Lahore. The success of these Fabian 
tactics was not lost upon young Ranjit 
Singh, now a youth of eighteen. It 
says much for the young chief’s 
diplomacy that he paved the way 
for an early opportunity to render a 
service to the Afghan prince, and 
thereafter lost no time in obtaining 
from the latter a grant of the city 
of Lahore, with permission to occupy 
it. This he proceeded to do without 
delay, and retained possession of it for 
the rest of his life. 

During the next few years Ranjit 
Singh continued to add to his posses- 
sions, preferably by a show of force, 
but always prepared to put that 
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force into action if there was no other 
way. Notwithstanding the fears and 
jealousy of the Sikh sirdars who had 
hitherto enjoyed complete independ- 
ence, Ranjit Singh not only annexed 
their possessions, but eventually suc 
ceeded in attaching them to his 
person; and their devotion seems 
never to have wavered, despite the 
many sacrifices demanded of them— 
an amazing tribute to Ranjit’s per- 
sonality. This acquiescence could be 
understood in a pusillanimous race, 
but the Sikhs are far from pusillani- 
mous, and are, moreover, exceedingly 
tenacious of their rights. They have, 
however, a great regard for personal 
bravery, and the young rajah took 
the earliest opportunity of showing 
his followers that im this regard, like 
his father before him, he had all the 
courage of his race. 

Ranjit Singh appears to have been 
endowed in no common degree with 
the chief characteristic of the Sikhs, 
which perhaps may best be summed 
up in one word—tenacity. He not 
only held on to what was his, but 
if he desired any new acquisition he 
pursued his relentless way towards 
the attainment of his object, by guile 
if possible; failing this, by force. 
Scruples he had none, nor did he pre- 
tend to be troubled by them. 

Apart from a Hitler-like greed for 
territorial gains, Ranjit from early 
manhood seems to have had two chief 
passions. His love of the military art 
for its own sake is evidenced by the 
constant inspections and reviews of 
his troops, as well as by his earlier 
prowess in the field. He had pre- 
eminently one quality of a great 
commander—he never knew when he 
was beaten. Defeated in his first 
expedition against Kashmir, he re- 
organised his troops and made several 
successful sorties in the Punjab, 
occupying, among others, the province 
of Multan in 1818. These, however, 
were merely preliminaries towards 
the attainment of the object upon 
which he had set his heart, the conquest 
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of Kashmir. Profiting by the lessons 
acquired in his failure of two years 
previously, he again invaded Kashmir 
in the following year, this time with 
seasoned troops, and achieved complete 
success. ‘This, briefly, may be said 
to be the history of all Ranjit’s con- 
quests, for all alike were marked by 
the same characteristics. Not for 
nothing, in the youthful Ranjit’s most 
impressionable years, had the Sikhs 
time after time been driven by the 
Afghan invader from their strongholds 
in the Punjab, only to return at the 
first opportunity like the flow of a 
tidal wave ; and never has the precept 
‘“‘reculer pour mieux sauter” had a 
more persistent adherent than Ranjit 
Singh. 

His other penchant—to use a mild 
term—was for strong drink in par- 
ticular, and for licentiousness in general. 
This weakness, albeit less harmful to 
his neighbours than his military ardour, 
was extremely injurious to his own 
health, and gradually undermined even 
his cast-iron constitution. Nothing 
more clearly reveals the natural vigour 
of Ranjit Singh’s mind than that his 
habitual excesses should have left his 
mental faculties unimpaired, although 
ultimately proving fatal to his bodily 
powers. 

We now come to Ranjit’s first 
acquaintance with the British Govern- 
ment, or rather the Government at 
Calcutta, representing the Honourable 
East India Company. Ranjit had by 
now annexed a considerable portion 
of the Punjab, and, encouraged by 
dissensions in Kabul, turned his 
covetous eyes towards Afghan terri- 
tory east of the Indus. He crossed 
the Ravi, and his marches were a 
succession of triumphal processions, 
marked by submissions, accompanied, 
needless to say, by handsome presents 
from neighbouring chiefs, both Sikhs 
and Mahomedans. Returning, he 
turned his attention to territory south 
of the Sutlej. Sooner or later he 
would inevitably have anticipated 
Sir Charles Napier in the conquest 
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of Sind, without the British Gover. 
ment’s perfectly justifiable excuse, op, 
indeed, any excuse whatever. 

But now the British Governmey 
thought it high time to step in. ]y 
1808 Mr C. Metcalf (later Sir Chari 
Metcalf) was sent to Lahore as the 
Governor-General’s representative, os. 
tensibly to establish friendly relations 
with its ruler, but actually, if possible, 
to put a spoke in the wheels of his 
too-rapidly advancing chariot. Like 
every aggressor before or since, Ranjit 
Singh strongly objected to inter. 
ference, whether justified or not. 
Metcalf was well received, but his 
presence was resented, and the remon. 
strances of the Government of India 
ignored. A body of troops under 
Colonel Ochterlony was _ therefor 
despatched to Lahore to support the 
Agent, and to enforce the Company's 
demands. Ranjit was quick to see 
that his motley horde of freebooters, 
numerous though they were, was no 
match for ‘John Company’s’ dis. 
ciplined troops. Ochterlony appears 
to have behaved with tact as well 
as with courage, and in April 1809 
a treaty of mutual peace and friendship 
was concluded at Amritsar. From 
this Ranjit never departed, having 
satisfied himself that the Company 
had no designs on his territory, as 
he had, not unnaturally perhaps, 
feared might be the case. 

It was about the time of the first 
treaty between the British Govern- 
ment and Ranjit Singh that the 
latter began to form his troops on 
the British model, having been greatly 
impressed with those under Ochterlony. 
At the time the journal commences, 
Ranjit had several European officers 
in his employ, chiefly French and 
Italian adventurers, but he does 
not seem to have had any British 
officer in his service. Much lJater— 
in 1831—a meeting was arranged 
between Lord William Bentinck, Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and Ranjit 
Singh. This proved a great success, 
and the good feeling already existing 
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between the two Governments was 
firmly cemented. 

Nothing exhibits Ranjit Singh’s 
unscrupulous greed and tenacity of 
purpose more than the manner in 
which he acquired the famous ‘ Koh-i- 
nur’ diamond or ‘ Mountain of Light,’ 
as narrated in the introduction to the 
journal. This account is not written 
by Osborne, but by an anonymous 
chronicler of a later date. The history 
of this famous jewel, now one of the 
chief ornaments of the Crown jewels, 
reads like a romance, as indeed it is. 
But here we are only concerned with 
the story of its acquisition by Ranjit 
Singh. 

In March 1813, Shah Shuja, one of 
the deposed sons of Taimur, came 
from Kabul for the second time to 
seek refuge in Lahore, his wife, who 
was already there, having told her 
husband that he would find a friend 
in Ranjit Singh. This lady seems to 
have been as poor a judge of character 
and as credulous as her husband ; for 
it was on her assurances that Shah 
Shuja literally walked with all his 
possessions, including the far-famed 
diamond, into the lion’s den. He 
was soon to regret his misplaced 
confidence. Here the account may 
fittingly be transcribed. 

“He (Shah Shuja) had no sooner 
arrived than a demand was made on 
him to surrender the ‘ Koh-i-nur,’ a 
jaghir being promised as the price of 
his compliance. The eagerness of the 
Sikh to obtain, and the reluctance of 
the Afghan to resign this celebrated 
jewel (alike renowned for its magnitude 
and its migrations) appear to have 
been of equal intensity, but not so 
the power of the contending parties. 
The character of Ranjit, more un- 
scrupulous than cruel, was curiously 
displayed in the measures he adopted 
to possess himself of this highly coveted 
prize. 

‘No greater severity was employed 
than appeared absolutely necessary to 
vanquish the obstinacy of the Shah, 
and none was omitted which promised 
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the accomplishment of that end. The 
exiled family was deprived of all 
nourishment during two days, but 
when their firmness was found proof 
against hunger, food was supplied. 
It was in vain that the Shah denied 
that the diamond was in his possession, 
and, having exhausted remonstrance, 
resorted to artifice and delay. 

“ Ranjit was neither to be deceived 
nor diverted from his purpose, and at 
length Shah Shuja, wearied out by 
importunity and severity, and seeing 
that nothing else would satisfy the 
rapacity of Ranjit, agreed to give 
up the jewel. Accordingly on the 
Ist June 1813 the Maharajah waited 
on the Shah for the purpose of the 
surrender. 

** He was received with great dignity 
by the prince, and both being seated, 
there was a solemn silence which 
lasted nearly an hour. Ranjit then 
grew impatient, and whispered an 
attendant to remind the Shah of the 
object of the meeting. No answer 
was returned, but the Shah made a 
signal with his eyes to a eunuch, who 
retired and brought in a small roll 
which he placed on the carpet at equal 
distances between the two chiefs. 
Ranjit ordered the roll to be unfolded, 
when the diamond was exhibited to 
his sight. He recognised, seized it, 
and immediately retired.” And that 
was that. But the lion had not yet 
finished with his prey, and the Shah 
had not only to purchase his release 
by a payment of 20,000 rupees, but 
to hand over some rare and valuable 
jewels which Ranjit seized for his 
own use, “‘ together with all the other 
costly articles on which he could lay 
his hands.” At last Shah Shuja 
managed to escape, probably with 
the connivance of his oppressor, who, 
having relieved him of all the valuables 
in his possession, was doubtless as 
glad to be rid of him as his victim 
was to go. The latter, “after some 
further adventures and misfortunes, 
placed himself under the protection 
of the British Government, by whom 
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a moderate provision was assigned 
for his maintenance.” After his recent 
experiences this must have seemed 
like paradise to the unfortunate Shah, 
and it would have been well for him 
had he been content to remain in this 
comfortable asylum for life— 


“The world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” 


instead of aspiring again to the throne 
of Kabul, where assassination finally 
placed the seal on his misfortunes. 

During the visit of the mission the 
famous diamond was shown to Osborne 
by the Maharajah himself at the 
former’s request, and his description 
is worth recording. ‘It certainly is 
a most magnificent diamond, about 
an inch and a half in length, and 
upwards of an inch in width, and 
stands out from the setting about 
half an inch; it is in the shape of an 
egg, and is set in a bracelet between 
two very handsome diamonds of about 
half its size. It is valued at three 
millions sterling, is very brilliant, and 
without a flaw of any kind.... His 
string of pearls was, I think, if possible, 
even handsomer than the diamond ; 
they are about three hundred in 
number, and literally the size of 
small marbles, all picked pearls, and 
perfect in shape and colour.” It is 
recorded (not in the journal) that the 
original weight of the ‘ Koh-ftnur’ 
was 800 carats, but that subsequent 
re-cuttings have reduced its present 
weight to 106;; carats. The old lion 
evidently had as pretty a taste in 
jewellery as in horse-flesh, and nothing 
but the best of either would satisfy 
him. 

The journal opens with a_ brief 
account of the circumstances leading 
to Osborne’s visit. Ranjit with his 
customary astuteness seems to have 
made the first move. In May 1838 
he sent a complimentary deputation 
to the Governor-General at Simla, 
consisting of some of the most dis- 
tinguished Sikh chiefs. An imposing 
Durbar was held in which the Governor- 
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General was attended by his staff ip 
full uniform,. and the Sikh nobles 
were accorded seats of honour. After 
the usual interchange of presents the 
deputation took its departure, and 
shortly afterwards a British mission 
was sent to the court of Lahore to 
return the compliments of the Mahara- 
jah and to cement the friendship 
between the Sikh State and the 
Government of India. 

The following officers constituted 
the mission: Mr W. H. Macnaghten, 
Political Secretary to the Government 
of India (head of the mission) ; Cap. 
tains Wade, Political Agent at Lud. 
hiana; the Hon. W. G. Osborne, 
Military Secretary to the Governor. 
General; G. M‘Gregor, A.D.C. to the 
Governor-General; and Dr Drum. 
mond, Surgeon to the Governor. 
General. 

An entente was a political necessity 
for both parties. Dost Mahomed, the 
ruler of Afghanistan and the swom 
enemy of Ranjit Singh, was not at 
that time on good terms with the 
Government of India. Indisputable 


proof that he had been intriguing 
with Russia against us was forth- 
coming, and, like most persons indulg- 
ing in duplicity, Dost Mahomed bitterly 


resented being caught out. The fact 
that the steps taken by the British 
Government to counter this double- 
dealing were not of the wisest, and 
that the consequences were disastrous 
both to our arms and prestige, need 
not concern us here, for these events 
took place from one to four years 
after the journal was written. But 
in view of possible contingencies it 
was very necessary that there should 
be friendly co-operation between the 
Government of India and the ruler 
of the Punjab, and to secure this was 
the object of the mission. 

The diary proper begins with mention 
of the marches to Adinagar at 
the end of May 1838, where Ranjit 
Singh was then holding his Court. 
The British escort consisted of two 
companies of the 20th Regiment, 8 
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section of Horse Artillery, and a 
squadron of Heausay’s (? Hearsey) 
Horse. The author complains of the 
heat, not without cause, and one can 
sympathise with the members of the 
mission and their escort in their 
discomfort in the marches over the 
dusty plains of the Punjab at the 
hottest time of year. Osborne remarks 
on the round mud forts in every village, 
however small, loopholed for musketry, 
a feature telling its own story. He 
makes some shrewd comments on the 
probable turmoil in the country on 
the death of Ranjit Singh, predictions 
entirely justified by events, and gives 
his considered opinion that on the 
decease of the present ruler, but one 
course was Open to the British Govern- 
ment—‘‘ the instant occupation of the 
Punjab by an overwhelming force, and 
the establishment of our North-Western 
Frontier on the Indus.” 

On the 28th May their journey 
terminated at Adinagar, where the 
Maharajah was in residence. It is 
described as a large garden with a 
canal running through the centre, 


with several small buildings and a 
moderate-sized plain palace and zenana 


scattered about the grounds. ‘“‘ Here 
Ranjit Singh generally passes the hot 
weather, amusing himself with drilling 
and manceuvring his troops, a large 
body of which always accompanies 
him. . A short distance in front 
is the parade-ground, between which 
and the gateway a small scarlet and 
gold embroidered shawl tent is always 
pitched. It is entirely open in front, 
and here, soon after dark, Ranjit 
retires to rest, sleeping in the open 
air, and guarded only by a few Sikh 
sipahis. His sword and shield are 
always laid by his pillow, and a horse 
saddled stands constantly ready in 
front of his tent. At sunrise the 
next morning he will be found mounted 
either on horseback or on his elephant, 
inspecting his troops or superintending 
the practice of his artillery.” 

Five miles out, the mission was met 
by the Rajahs Sher Singh and Suchet 
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Singh, sent by the Maharajah ‘to 
conduct the officers to their tents. 
“They were seated upon elephants 
in golden howdahs, and escorted by 
about 500 of Ranjit’s ‘ Goorcherras’ or 
bodyguards, splendidly dressed in chain 
armour and thick quilted jackets, made 
of rich silk of all the colours of the 
rainbow.” 

On the arrival of the mission at 
the camp allotted to them, the deputa- 
tion of Sikh sirdars took their leave 
“after presenting the customary 
‘ziafat’ (gift of welcome) of twelve 
hundred rupees, then worth some 
£130.’ This, be it noted, for the second 
time, for the mission had received a 
like gift on entering the Maharajah’s 
dominions some days previously. In 
the words of the journal, “they left 
us with lively impressions of the 
wealth and splendour of the Court of 
Lahore.” One feels that these impres- 
sions were not without foundation. 
In the course of the afternoon word 
was brought by the Maharajah’s vakil, 
or private secretary, that the mission 
would be received in Durbar on the 
following morning. The presents, 
therefore, from the Governor-General 
were unpacked and got ready for the 
morning’s interview. ‘“‘ They consisted 
of Lord Auckland’s picture set in a 
star of very handsome diamonds, sus- 
pended to a string of large pearls; a 
pair of gold-mounted pistols, a splendid 
Damascus sword in a golden scabbard 
inlaid with precious stones, and two 
thorough-bred Cape horses with hous- 
ings and accoutrements of gold, richly 
studded with turquoise and enamel.” 

Early next morning the members 
of the mission were escorted by two 
Sikh sirdars to the presence of the 
Maharajah. ‘“ We mounted our ele- 
phants,” says the journal, “and 
accompanied by our escort and all the 
state we could muster proceeded to 
the gate of the garden palace.” There 
follows a description of the troops 
drawn up in front of the gateway as 
a guard of honour, two battalions of 
Infantry, with “some artillery from 
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whom we received a salute of upwards 
of a hundred guns.”” Ranjit certainly 
did things in style. The members of 
the mission were conveyed up a broad 
gravel walk lined on each side by 
Ranjit’s ‘ Goorcherras ’ dressed in chain- 
armour and quilted silk jackets of 
various colours, “giving the walk 
from the gateway to the palace the 
appearance of a border of gaudy and 
gigantic tulips.” On reaching the 
verandah the officers were conducted 
to the hall of audience by Dhian Singh, 
Ranjit’s minister. There they were 
met by the Maharajah, who, “ after 
a friendly embrace,” led them to the 
upper end of the hall and seated them 
on golden chairs opposite himself. 
Raja Sher Singh was seated on his 
right hand, and Raja Hira Singh on 
his left, “the only two individuals 
who are allowed a seat in his presence 
on public occasions. . .. The floor 
was covered with rich shawl carpets, 
and a gorgeous shawl canopy em- 
broidered with gold and precious 
stones supported on golden pillars 
covered three parts of the hall.” 
The journal goes on to describe how 
every walk in the garden was lined 
with troops, and how the whole space 
behind the throne was crowded with 
Ranjit’s chiefs, together with ‘‘ natives 
from Kandahar, Kabul, and Afghan- 
istan, blazing with gold and jewels, 
and dressed and armed in every con- 
ceivable variety of colour and fashion.” 

Then follows a description of Ranjit 
Singh: ‘‘Cross-legged on a golden 
chair, dressed in simple white, wearing 
no ornaments but a single string of 
enormous pearls round the waist, and 
the celebrated ‘ Koh-i-nur’ or ‘ Moun- 
tain of Light’ on his arm—(the jewel 
rivalled if not surpassed in brilliancy 
by the glance of fire which every now 
and then shot from his single eye as it 
wandered restlessly round the circle)— 
sat the Lion of Lahore.” 

The journal records that on Ranjit 
seating himself, his chiefs squatted 
on the floor round his chair, with the 
exception of his minister, Dhian Singh, 
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who remained standing behind hi 
master. The illustration accompanying 
this description is most interesting 
It depicts Ranjit Singh seated crog. 
legged in the golden chair—to European 
eyes an extraordinary contraption 
resembling a gigantic hip-bath abou 
eighteen inches.high. On his head is 
what has all the appearance of being 
a kind of night-cap, the simplicity oj 
which is in complete contrast, as 
perhaps it is meant to be, to the 
magnificent head-dress of his minister, 
Dhian Singh, who stands behind the 
chair with hands clasped in respectful 
deference. On Ranjit’s right arm is, 
bracelet containing the famous ‘ Koh.- 
nur’ diamond, and in his hand he 
holds what appears to be an elongated 
vase, but which no doubt is a drinking. 
cup. His beard is long, pointed, and 
quite white. He appears to be about 
sixty-five years of age. But the most 
striking feature in the portrait is 
his single eye, the right. The left is 
shown as a white ball, and the artist 
has contrived to portray vividly in 
the sound one the fiery glance referred 
to in the description. 

To return to the Durbar in honour 
of the mission. The presents wer 
received with apparently great satis: 
faction, and the journal records that 
contrary to the usual oriental custom, 
Ranjit condescended to count every 
pearl and jewel before giving them 
into the hands of his treasurer. He 
then proceeded to rain a regular 
torrent of questions on the members 
of the mission, without troubling to 
wait for the reply. These queries 
were of the most elementary descrip- 
tion, and the journal comments on 
the “ceaseless rapidity’ with which 
they were propounded, and on the 
insatiable curiosity prompting them. 
At long last Ranjit rose, and “‘ accord- 
ing to custom having half smothered 
us with sandalwood oil, embraced and 
allowed us to depart with the same 
ceremonies which had attended our 
entrance.” 

Throughout the journal the author 
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gives US from time to time vivid 
sketches of Ranjit Singh’s character 
and disposition, and despite a sneak- 
ing liking which Osborne gradually 
acquired for the old Lion, these 
thumb-nail portraits, which are candid 
in the extreme, are on the whole 
unflattering to his subject. The 
illustrations, of which there are several, 
but on a reduced scale, give the 
impression of well-cut features common 
to most Sikhs, even of the peasantry, 
but his sightless orb must have given 
to his countenance a repulsive, if not 
sinister appearance. Osborne does not 
mention the cause of this disfigurement, 
although he seems to have been 
fascinated by the fire in the sound eye, 
for he remarks on it more than once. 
Here is Osborne’s description of 
Ranjit Singh written after the first 
interview. ‘“‘Ill-looking as he un- 
doubtedly is, the countenance of 
Ranjit Singh cannot fail to strike 
every one as that of a very extra- 
ordinary man; and though at first 
his appearance gives rise to a dis- 
agreeable feeling, almost amounting to 
disgust, a second look shows so much 
intelligence, and the restless wandering 
of his single fiery eye excites so much 
interest, that you get accustomed to 
his plainness, and are forced to confess 
that there is no common degree of 
intellect and acuteness developed in 
his countenance, however odd and 
repulsive its first appearance may be. 
“His height is rather below the 
usual stature of the Sikhs, and an 
habitual stoop causes him to look 
shorter than he really is. He is by 
no means firm on his legs when he 
attempts to walk, but all weakness 
disappears when he is once on horse- 
back. He has still a slight hesitation 
in his speech, the consequence of a 
paralytic stroke about three years 
ego; but those about him assert that 
his health is much improved within 
the last twelvemonth. His long white 
beard and mustachioes give him a 
more venerable appearance than his 
actual age would lead you to expect: 
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and at fifty-eight years of age he is 
still a hale and hearty old man, though 
an imaginary invalid. Ranjit Singh 
possesses great personal courage, 4 
quality in which the Sikhs are supposed 
to be generally deficient; and until 
the last few years always led his troops 
into action himself.” 

This is the only detailed description 
of Ranjit’s personal appearance given 
in the journal, but, as previously 
mentioned, the author, by personal 
sketches and the narration of incidents, 
throws a searching light on the Mahara- 
jah’s character, and this in itself 
makes the journal extraordinarily 
interesting. The author, it will be 
noticed, is somewhat severe as regards 
the fighting qualities of the Sikhs, 
but it must be remembered that the 
battles of Mudki, Aliwal, and Sobraon 
in the first Sikh War had not yet been 
fought, much less those of Chillianwalla 
and Gujrat in the second. British 
troops in these engagements had 
signal proof of the bravery of the 
Sikhs, whose reputation as stark 
fighters is second to none in the Indian 
Army. 

Osborne remarks on Ranjit’s avari- 
cious habits, and states that at the 
time of writing two out of three 
of his regular infantry regiments at 
Peshawar were in a state of open 
mutiny, having received no pay, one for 
eighteen and the other for twenty-two 
months. ‘ With six millions sterling 
in his treasury at Amritsar, such is 
his love of money that he will risk 
the loss of his kingdom rather than 
open his hoards, and disgusts his 
people and army by this ill-timed and 
cruel parsimony ; at a time, too, when 
his most bitter enemies, Dost Mahomed 
Khan and the Afghans, are only watch- 
ing for the first favourable opportunity 
to attempt his destruction.” He adds 
that but for the watchful jealousy of 
the British Government, Ranjit Singh 
would long ago have added Sind, if not 
Afghanistan, to his present kingdom. 

The author gives an account of the 
arrival with music and fireworks of a 
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detachment of the Amazons, and 
records that the establishment of this 
corps of fair warriors was the result 
of one of Ranjit’s drinking orgies in 
which he indulged freely up to a few 
years previously, when the state of 
his health and the remonstrances of 
his medical advisers induced him to 
limit his potations. ‘‘ There were,” 
says our author, ‘“‘originally about 
one hundred and fifty of these Amazons, 
who were selected from the prettiest 
girls from Kashmir, Persia, and the 
Punjab.”” They were magnificently 
dressed, armed with bows and arrows, 
and used frequently to appear on 
horseback mounted en cavalier for the 
amusement of the Maharajah, who 
informed Osborne that they gave him 
more trouble than all the rest of his 
troops put together—-a statement it is 
easy to believe. 

Penurious as he undoubtedly was, 
Ranjit could be very generous on 
occasion. Many instances are given, 
of which the following is one. ‘“‘ 30th 
May. Returning home from a con- 
stitutional canter before breakfast I 
was overtaken by one of Ranjit’s 
“Goorcherras’ with a message from 
his master begging me to meet him 
at his artillery practice-ground. On 
reaching the spot I found him sitting 
in a sort of gilded litter with glass 
doors and windows, accompanied by 
a few Sikh horsemen and young 
Hira Singh, who was in the litter 
with him. He immediately com- 
menced his usual string of questions. 
‘Did you see my Kashmirian girls ?’ 
‘How did you like them?’ ‘Are 
they handsomer than the women of 
Hindostan ?’ ‘ Are they as handsome 
as English women?’ -‘ Which of 
them did you admire most?’ I 
replied that I admired them all very 
much, and named the two I thought 
the handsomest. He said, ‘ Yes, they 
are pretty, but I have got some more 
who are handsomer, and I will send 
them this evening, and you had 
better keep the one you like best.’ 
I of course expressed my gratitude for 
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such unbounded liberality, and his 
answer was, ‘I have got plenty 
more.’ ” 

Whatever we may think of the 
morality of the offer, there can be no 
question of its generosity. Ranjit 
seems to have had a genuine liking for 
Osborne, and obviously favoured him 
more than any other member of the 
mission. The author in the very 
modestly written journal gives no hint 
of it, but the fact emerges. It is 
Osborne among the officers of the 
mission who is specially selected to 
accompany the Maharajah in his rides 
and inspections, and it is Osborne in 
particular who is the recipient of the 
old reprobate’s very frank conversation. 

Space will only admit of one or two 
more extracts from the journal. The 
author, who had ridden out from 
Lahore before sunrise to visit the 
tomb of Jehangir, on his way back 
meets the Maharajah taking his usual 
ride. ‘‘He was very inquisitive as 
to where I had been, and I never saw 
him in so good a humour or such 
high spirits. After a good deal of 
gossip upon various subjects he said, 
‘You have never been at one of my 
drinking parties; it is bad work 
drinking now the weather is so hot, 
but as soon as we have a good rainy 
day we will have one.’ I sincerely 
trust it will not rain at all during ou 
stay,” writes Osborne, ‘‘for from all 
accounts nothing can be such a nuis- 
ance as one of these parties. His 
wine is extracted from raisins, with a 
quantity of pearls ground to powder 
and mixed with it, for no other reason 
that I can hear than to add to the 
expense of it.... It is as strong as 
aqua-fortis, and as at his parties he 
always helps you himself, it is no easy ff 
matter to avoid excess. He generally 
on these occasions has two or three 
Hebes in the shape of the prettiest 
of his Kashmirian girls to attend 
upon himself and guests, and gives 
way to every species of licentious 
debauchery. The only food 
allowed you at these drinking bouts 
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are fat quails, stuffed with all sorts 
of spices, and the only thing to allay 
your thirst, naturally consequent upon 
eating such heating food, is this 
abominable liquid fire. Ranjit himself 
laughs at our wines, and says that he 
drinks for excitement, and that the 
sooner that object is attained the 
better. Of all the wines we brought 
with us as a present to him from the 
Governor-General, consisting of port, 
claret, hock, champagne, &c., the 
whisky was the only thing he liked. 
During these potations he generally 
orders the attendance of all his dancing 
girls, whom he forces to drink his 
wine, and when he thinks them 
sufficiently excited, uses all his power 
to set them by the ears, the result of 
which is a general action, in the course 
of which they tear one another almost 
to pieces. They pull one another’s 
nose-rings and earrings by main force, 
and sometimes even more serious 
accidents occur; Ranjit sitting by 
encouraging them with the greatest 
delight, and exclaiming to his guests, 
‘Burra tamasha, burra tamasha!’ 
(great fun, great fun!).” An orgy 
indeed, and it is not surprising that 
the members of the mission were 
anxious not to participate. 

It did rain after all, and heavily 
too, for several days, but “‘ by great 
good fortune Ranjit’s medical advisers 
would not allow him to have his 
promised drinking party, so we escaped 
that horrible nuisance.”” The Mahara- 
jah, however, was greatly upset, and 
did his best to make the mission 
postpone their departure till he was 
sufficiently strong to indulge in his 
customary orgy.  ‘‘ But,” says the 
author, “against this we all strongly 
remonstrated, and with some difficulty 
succeeded in making him adhere to 
the day originally appointed for our 
departure.” 

Another extract is as follows: “ 4th 
June. At six this morning, Capt. 
M‘Gregor and myself” (had the 
author Irish blood in him, one 
wonders ?) “‘ were sent for by the 
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Maharajah to accompany him in his 
morning’s excursion; but before we 
could get dressed and our horses 
saddled, he was five miles off. After 
a hard gallop, however, we succeeded 
in overtaking him, and found him 
proceeding across the country in his 
litter, with apparently no definite 
object but that of getting up an 
appetite for breakfast. About a 
hundred and fifty of his ‘ Goorchur’ 
guard and a horse artillery twelve- 
pounder accompanied him as an escort ; 
as usual young Hira Singh was in the 
litter with him, and Rajahs Suchet 
Singh and Ajit Singh on horseback. 
We rode with him for some miles, 
gossiping and chatting, and endeavour- 
ing in vain to satisfy his insatiable 
curiosity upon subjects of the most 
opposite nature.” 

“* Are you fond of riding ?” “‘ Yes.” 
“Are you fond of shooting?” 
“Very.” ‘“‘Have you been out 
lately?” “Yes, about two months 
ago.” “Where?” “In the Terai 
and Dehra Dhun.” ‘“ What did you 
shoot?” “Twelve tigers.” “Are 
you married ?” “No.” ‘* Why don’t 
you marry?” “TI can’t afford it.” 
And so on. Finally he asks, “ Have 
you breakfasted?” “Not yet.” 
‘““Then we will breakfast here.” And 
in a small grove of trees a beautiful 
shawl tent was immediately pitched, 
with an awning supported by silver 
poles, and a rich shawl carpet spread ; 
and in less than five minutes we found 
ourselves seated on golden chairs 
opposite Ranjit, who remained in his 
litter supported on the bearers’ 
shoulders. ‘‘ Five minutes more sufficed 
to produce breakfast. Ranjit’s table 
was formed by one of his servants 
standing up close to the litter with 
his back towards him, and then 
stooping till his shoulders were on a 
level with its floor. A tray containing 
different sorts of curry, rice, sweat- 
meats, and milk was then placed 
upon the man’s shoulders; and the 
Maharajah commenced his breakfast 
with an apparently good appetite. 
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The different eatables were served up 
in the nicest and coolest little vessels 
possible, about the size of tea-cups, 
made of fresh green leaves so closely 
sewn together as to be capable of 
retaining liquids, and beautifully cool 
and clean. A tray was brought to 
M‘Gregor and myself, upon each of 
which was arranged about six of these 
little cups, containing different sorts 
of curry, rice, curds, and some remark- 
ably fat quails, with all the bones 
taken out, and highly spiced and 
seasoned. We set to work with our 
fingers (following our host’s example), 
and though from want of practice not 
quite so expert, contrived to make a 
very hearty breakfast, which we 
wound up with a delicious draft of 
iced sherbet.”” A unique meal, indeed, 
and one which must long have remained 
in the memory of the Maharajah’s 
guests. 


The visit now drew to a close. The 


chief object of the mission — the 
co-operation of Ranjit Singh in matters 
relating to Afghanistan—was success- 
fully accomplished, in spite of the 


opposition of the Maharajah’s chief 
minister and of the majority of the 
sirdars. Once again Ranjit showed 
his political acumen and strength of 
character. He remained a_ friend 
of the British Government to the 
end, which was not far off. The 
absence of the qualities he had dis- 
played, with the resulting dissensions 
between the Sikh chiefs, was to 
lose them the Punjab within a few 
years of the old Lion’s death. The 
visit terminated with a distribution 
of presents to the mission on a lavish 
scale. Osborne’s share consisted of 
a string of pearls, a ‘chelenk’ of 
diamonds, six pairs of shawls, several 
pieces of gold-embroidered silk, a 
pair of diamond armlets, and a sword 
and horse, with gold and velvet 
housings and accoutrements: ‘the 
others in the same proportion. To 
the men of the escort he gave 1200 
rupees, and the same to our servants.” 
Nothing of parsimony here, at any 
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rate. 
none of these presents were allowed 
to be kept, but were duly deposited 
in the coffers of the Honourable Com. 
pany, “‘ much to our disgust as well as 
that of the Maharajah.” 

This was not Osborne’s last visit, 
At the end of December in the same 
year the Governor-General himself, 
with an immense retinue and an escort 
of fifteen thousand men, paid a short 
visit to Ferozpur and Lahore; and 
Osborne in his capacity of Military 
Secretary accompanied him on his 
staff. Although Ranjit Singh was 
far from well at the time, he rose to 
the occasion nobly, and in a letter 
written by Osborne from the Governor. 
General’s camp, dated Lahore, 3rd 
January 1839, he describes the lavish 
hospitality shown by the Maharajah. 
“No one in camp,” he writes, “is 
allowed to purchase a single thing, 
and a list is sent round once a week 
in which you put down what you 
require, and it is furnished at his 
expense. It costs him twenty-five 
thousand rupees a day, and as it 
will have been more than a month 
when we recross the Sutlej, it will 
have been an expensive business to 
him.... He gave me some magnificent 
presents when I came away, but I 
am allowed to keep nothing but the 
decoration of the military order of 
the ‘ Ranjit Star of the Punjab,’ of 
which order he made me a knight, 
and invested me himself. It is a 
diamond and enamelled star, with his 
picture in the centre. He gave me 
also a suit of armour, sword and match- 
locks, bows and arrows, all inlaid with 
gold, but they are given up to the 
Company. Nothing could exceed his 
liberality and friendship during the 
whole of the Governor-General’s visit.” 

The end came soon. In July of 
that year the Maharajah, who had 
been ailing for some time, fell seriously 
ill, worn out by “ the frightful excesses 
in which he had so long indulged, 
and which had at length completely 
destroyed his constitution.” It is 
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S tated that so deep and sincere were 


the feelings of respect and attachment 
with which he was universally regarded 
that to the last the most implicit 
obedience was paid to his commands, 
and (when he could no longer speak) 
to the signs by which his will was 
expressed. His son and heir, Kharak 
Singh, was proclaimed ruler, and on 
the 27th July 1839 the old Lion 
preathed his last. 

In a letter written by Osborne from 
Simla immediately after Ranjit Singh’s 
death, he gives a gruesome account 
of the funeral obsequies recorded by 
the European officers who were present. 
Speaking of the Maharajah’s last 
hours, he says, ‘‘He preserved his 
senses to the last, and was (which is 
unusual with native princes) obeyed 
to the last by all his chiefs, though 
he tried them high as you will think, 
when I tell you that two hours before 
he died he sent for all his jewels, and 
gave the famous diamond called the 
‘Mountain of Light,’ said to be the 
largest in the world, to a Hindu temple, 
his celebrated string of pearls to 
another, and his favourite fine horses, 
with all their jewelled trappings, worth 
£300,000, to a third.”” This was indeed 
“trying them high,” and one can 
imagine the shock to his nearest 
relations, and to the nobles of his 
court, at this grotesque disposal of 
these famous treasures. It speaks 
volumes for the respect in which the 
old Lion was held, that these bequests, 
extraordinary as they were, should 
have been taken as a matter of course. 

“His four wives,” we are told, 
“burnt themselves with his body, 
as did five of his Kashmirian slave- 
girls, one of whom, who was called 


[the Lotus or Lily, I often saw last 


year, in my first visit to Lahore. 
Everything was done to prevent it, 
but in vain. They were guaranteed in 
their rank, and in all their possessions, 
but they insisted upon it, and the 
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account from the European officers 
present describes it as the most 
horrible sight.” Then follow some 
gruesome details best omitted. Osborne 
recounts how Ranjit’s principal wife, 
seated on the pyre with the remaining 
three, set it alight with her own hands, 
and that all nine living beings perished 
without a shriek or a groan. It is 
difficult to believe that all these poor 
creatures went voluntarily to a horrible 
death, and doubtless the dancing girls 
at least were in some measure drugged, 
as was often customary, to enable 
them to face their dreadful end. Not 
the least of the blessings of British 
rule in India has been the abolition 
of the barbarous custom of sitti, 
thereby relieving millions of Hindu 
women from the dread of a terrible 
doom, should they have the misfortune 
to survive their husbands—an event, 
in the prevailing custom of child 
marriages, only too likely to happen. 

Macnaghten, the head of the mission, 
was knighted shortly after its return 
to Simla, as a reward for the successful 
accomplishment of.its object. It is 
sad to reflect that he, together with 
his fellow envoy, Sir Alexander Barnes, 
and a number of British officers with 
their wives and children, were murdered 
in Kabul two years later, as a direct 
result of misguided action by the 
British Government. This was followed 
by a disastrous retreat from Kabul by 
a British force, and had its exact 
counterpart thirty-eight years later, 
when the British resident in Kabul, 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, together with the 
members of the embassy and escort, 
were treacherously attacked, and 
massacred to a man. This, as in the 
former instance, was followed by a 
disaster to British arms at Maiwand— 
a reverse happily retrieved by Lord 
Roberts in his brilliant operations 
round Kabul, and in his stil) more 
famous march from that city to the 
relief of Kandahar. 





PICNIC IN NORMANDY. 


BY IAN 


PicNIc may seem a strange word 
to apply to the life on the assault 
beaches, but the definition fits it like 
a glove. Here it is, as large as life, 
in my dictionary: picnic, pik’nik, n., 
an entertainment of a party, with 
refreshments, in the open air. 

We certainly had plenty of enter- 
tainment, though perhaps some of it 
was of a grim kind; but there can be 
no question of the open air, though a 
purist might quibble about the word 
refreshments. 

There is no body of people in the 
whole world with greater experience 
of picnicking than the naval officer. 
This is the experience of hundreds of 
years in every corner of the globe, 
for it has always been the first oppor- 
tunity of getting away from the 
unnatural confines of a ship. From 
the days when the crew of a careened 
ship lived ashore under their spare 
canvas to the present date, com- 
manders have seized any chance to 
get their men ashore after a long spell 
of sea-time. 

Almost one’s earliest memories of 
the Service are of taking away a cutter 
or a whaler for a gunroom picnic 
party, and I can truly say that I 
have enjoyed picnics from Wei-hai-wei 
to the West Indies, from Borneo to 
Newfoundland. 

There have been bathing picnics, 
moonlight picnics, shooting picnics, 
sailing picnics, treasure-hunt picnics, 
in fact almost any excuse for a picnic 
has been accepted at one time or 
another, and they are nearly always 
fun. 

Picnic in Normandy was no excep- 
tion, although the setting, the accom- 
paniment, and the character were 
rather novel. I have described the 
grimmer side of it before,’ but in the 
long days and nights there was much 


SCOTT. 


variety of incident to keep our ting 
wits from flagging, and in some way 
revitalise our flagging stamina. 

Having discovered my fox-hole jn 
the sand, which I was to share fo 
the next fortnight with three othe 
officers and one marine, together with 
a large collection of sand-flies, mos. 
quitoes, and midges, my first worry 
was to obtain some food. 

Firmly grasping my outfit of tin 
cup, mess-tin, spoon, knife and fork, 
I searched for the field-kitchen. This 
I was told was in the Marine cam 
beyond the first lateral. Nobody 
seemed to know where this place 
existed or even if it did exist, but in 
the end my starving senses smelt it 
out, and my tins were filled with ver 
sweet tea and a sloppy mess of alleged 
stew. Although I loathe sugar in ta 
I was never able to avoid it at any 
subsequent period of my stay. At the 
kitchen they promised to send 
an extra ration at every meal-tim, 
thereby saving me the long trek back 
from the beach. 

The food never varied, unfortw 
nately ; sweet tea, cold greasy baca 
or banger for breakfast, with thi 
eternal stew for lunch and _ suppe. 
There was no bread, no vegetables, 
and even water was scarce. We 
always seemed to be hungry, but atf 
chiefly for something to keep ow 
machinery working. 

It was this uninteresting diet, only 
lightened by our daily ration of i 
bar of chocolate and six boiled sweets 
which forced us to devote any spat 
minutes we could steal to obtaining: 
few little extras. 

My batman, called in from tl 
Beach Commandos really to look afte 
my jeeps, was an expert scrounge 
He told us he had been having plenty 
of fresh eggs, and his last meal hw 
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been roast chicken, from which I 
gathered there would be no further 
eggs. He soon found—his own word 
for it—a stove and a frying-pan, so 
we did at least get our meals hot. 
From him we discovered that ship’s- 
biscuit fried in bacon fat made a great 
difference to our breakfasts. 

We could not at any time escape 
from the ever-present sand; it was a 
feature of every dish; on the other 
hand, in the fox-hole days, it saved 
us washing up, as a few handfuls of 
sand soon cleaned our dirty mess-traps. 

I had landed in the clothes I 
wore, with only a spare pair of socks 
and a spare shirt. With my blue 
battle-dress I wore a submarine 
sweater and the first pair of boots I 
had used for twenty years. 

Two days of very heavy going in 
the soft sand had tired me out, but 
beyond that had also made my feet 
swollen and sore; indeed the insteps 
were raw. I found a cure by lacing 
my boots only half-way up and 
inserting a field-dressing across the 
instep, and that, added to the fact 
that I hardly moved afterwards out- 
side of my jeep, relieved me of any 
further trouble. 

The first few days got everybody 
down; for we worked on solidly 
hour after hour, day after day, snatch- 
ing a total of two hours’ rest a day, 
till we got in a state where one could 
not sleep if one tried. 

Some fellows kept going on benze- 
drene, but it has no effect on me, 
and I did not try it. Strangely enough 
after the first few days we seemed to 
get our second wind, and never again 
did I feel so deadly tired as I had at 
first. 

We did not improve our accom- 
modation for the simple reason that we 
had not the time, and we still suffered 
the discomforts of our fox-hole long 
after other people were living in 
luxury. 

The sappers, clearing the strong- 
points, dug-outs, houses, and roads, 
obviously were in a strong position, 
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and thus the Army picked all the 
plums. The Beach Commandos, after 
the first burst, were able to work in 
two or, sometimes, three watches, 
which enabled them to make the most 
of their dug-outs. Beautifully built 
of sand-bags, or in German dug-outs 
where they were actually on the beach, 
their quarters achieved beds, stoves, 
mirrors, and even electric lighting ; 
and on their shelves you could see 
a variety of tinned and bottled sus- 
tenance which they had certainly not 
brought to France. 

After all, Beach Commandos are 
professional sand-boys, and their train- 
ing includes the art of making them- 
selves at home on the most unfriendly 
beach, and this beach had once been a 
famous plage. 

From the silted-up mouth of the 
Orne at Ouistreham the sands stretched 
westward, unbroken for several miles. 
It is a very flat beach, drying out at 
low water to a depth of a thousand 
yards and bounded above the high- 
water mark by a thin ridge of sand- 
dunes backed by a heterogeneous 
string of summer villas. Some 
hundred yards behind the line of 
villas ran the first lateral parallel to 
the beach and joining up the several 
small villages along this strip of coast. 
From each plage a road ran inland, 
through the poppy-sprinkled corn- 
fields and woods, to the larger villages 
behind. 

The summer villas were, without 
exception, shattered by the opening 
naval barrage, and all were, like the 
roads, gardens, fields, and beaches, 
mined by the Boche. Luckily we had 
caught the latter on his left foot, 
and he had been unable to remove 
any of the warning notices. Every- 
where one could see a painted board 
or metal plate bearing the skull and 
cross-bones device, and the words, 
Achtung! Minen ! 

The laterals and the beach laterals 
were the first to be cleared of mines, 
leaving large areas of dangerous beach 
and dune. Unwise was he who 

S 
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wandered into an uncleared area to 
collect a German helmet or rifle, or 
into a house in search of a chair or 
cooking utensil. It was a risk to pick 
up any trifle, and we buried many of 
these souvenir hunters. 

Only a few of these villas had been 
inhabited on D Day, and then only by 
Germans; for their owners lived in 
the larger cities such as Paris, Rouen, 
or Bayeux. 

One endless task we had was the 
clearing of the beaches both above 
and below the high-water mark; for 
the beach was littered with wrecked 
landing-craft, with burnt-out guns and 
tanks, with all the varied underwater 
obstructions, and with the other 
flotsam and jetsam of amphibious war- 
fare. In the period of gale more craft 
came ashore, minor landing-craft, life- 
boats, rafts, and floats, together with 
swarms of dead fish and many dead 
men. In addition to this, craft were 
stranded by the tide, or coasters 
neaped, necessitating the use of bull- 
dozers, angle-dozers, and any vessel 
capable of towing. 

With craft beaching, unloading, 
and unbeaching throughout the hours 
of daylight and darkness, we were 
kept continuously busy, although 
bombed and shelled intermittently all 
the time we were there. 

The handling of landing-craft, ducks, 
and lorries in the hours of darkness, 
hour after hour, was a task worthy of 
the highest praise ; for it was on this 
that the Army depended for its very 
existence. It was a magnificent dis- 
play of teamwork, where each unit 
and each man played his important 
part to the limits of his endurance. 

My jeep took me _ everywhere: 
along the tracked beaches, into and 
through the piled-up sand, and over 
the wet tidal sands dimpled with shell- 
craters. The sole of my right boot 
(a thick army boot at that) at the end 
of three weeks was worn right through 
from the ceaseless jolting of the 
accelerator pedal. There is no auto- 
matic windscreen-wiper on a jeep, and 
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usually one drove with one’s head 
stuck out at the side, for the wing. 
screen was plastered with mud and 
wet sand. 

Every vehicle landing in France at 
once adopted driving on the right 
side of the road, and, strangely enough, 
I never noticed or experienced any 
difficulties, even in emergency, from 
this change round. 

Without a jeep I could not have 
covered all the beaches under my 
command ; for along the entire length 
men and material were piling in, and 
usually scme small snag required my 
presence. The whole of the beach was 
under the direct observation of the 
Boche on the heights to the east oj 
the Orne, and his gun and mortar fir 
was very shrewdly and_ skilfully 


‘directed. He would shell the shipping 


lying a mile off the beach, the crait 
on ferry service, and the _ beache 
themselves. One would watch, rather 
casually, the shell-bursts and ragged 
plumes of dirty water shooting wp, 
till the Boche switched his target 
to your own vicinity. Now, with 
a careful eye, one watched the 
creeping shells as they approached 
and straddled, and followed the 
whining whee-oos till they finished 
with shattering detonation in the 
sea or sand. The shrapnel splinters 
from these bursts could fly an aston- 
ishing distance on occasion, and one 
had to keep a very careful look-out 
when they were arriving in the 
neighbourhood. 

It was hard to make new troops, 
arriving long after D Day, appreciate 
that the beach was dangerous, and 
their slowness of disembarkation and 
of crossing the beaches left me voiceles F 
after using the loud-hailer on them. 

I saw men coming ashore with suit: 
cases, musical instruments, and once 
a ‘cello-case. The pipe-band of 4 
famous regiment came ashore one 
sunny afternoon to rather a _ wet 
landing, and the faces of the pipers, 


undisturbed by thoughts of their owf 


danger, showed acute anxiety till thei 
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pipes were safely ferried ashore for 
them by sailors. 

There was always danger present 
for troops landing, in the pot-holes 
and shell-holes in the sands. These 
when covered by a few inches of water 
were a trap in which heavily laden 
men could quickly drown. Another 
natural trap was the runnel or shallow 
sand-bar parallel to the beach on which 
the landing-craft would touch down. 
The troops would land almost dry-shod 
and then walk, without warning, into 
several feet of water, and once a man 
goes down he can rarely get up without 
help. 

It was one of the many functions of 
the Beach Commandos to assist at 
these landings, marking the danger- 
spots with red flags and wading out 
to the craft to demonstrate the depth. 
Since every vessel unbeaching churned 
up a fresh hole with her propellers 
while going astern, it can be seen that 
here was another endless job of work. 

On one occasion I had a row of 
American L.S.T. drying out on the 
beach when the Boche started shelling 
them, a sitting target as they could 
not move, and immediately thick 
clouds of smoke arose to blot out the 
entire scene. The crews came ashore 
to take cover, reporting the end ship 
on fire. 

I drove down through this thick fog 
to search for the vessel and see what 
could be done, the visibility only a 
few yards. A shell burst somewhere 
near rattling the jeep with splinters, 
and of a sudden I was alongside the 
red-painted bottom of a ship which I 
recognised at once as the hull of a 
coaster loaded with petrol. I[ put 
my helm over and accelerated into a 
deep pot-hole. Luckily my jeep was 
almost amphibious, and we got through 
it without stalling, and found the 
ramp of the L.S.T. the other side. 
The smoke smelt strongly of chemicals, 
and IT came to the conclusion that 
there was no fire. Following me had 


- till theif “OMe the fire-fighting outfit, men and 
as - equipment that had fought in the blitz 
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and were now volunteers for overseass 
I waded aboard to find the ship full of 
smoke and still being hit, and advised 
the men sheltering to get on the 
disengaged side, where they would be 
comparatively safe; for these shells 
had no great penetration. 

As I came down the ramp again to 
send the fire-party ashore to cover, I 
ducked for one of these vicious whee-oos 
and slipped overboard. It took forty. 
eight hours for my clothes to dry on me. 

A heavy blast from the naval guns 
discouraged further shelling, and the 
crews began to return to their ships 
laden down with trophies from France. 

The terrific naval fire could not 
stop the enemy; for he used mobile 
batteries with smokeless cordite and 
fired flashes to correspond to his 
firing a long way off the actual battery, 
so that it was most difficult even with 
aircraft to locate the firing-point. 

One morning when the Admiral 
was with me the Boche was annoying 
us with his usual shelling. We both 
saw the gun-flashes and suspected they 
were decoy. 

“What about giving them a real 
blast, sir,” I suggested; ‘‘not the 
batteries necessarily, but the whole 
area the other side of the mouth of the 
Orne ?” 

“TI agree,” he replied. 
got a ‘blower’ ?” 

I had; and within a minute the 
bombardment was arranged. 

Soon I noticed the Roberts, the heavy 
cruisers, and the rocket-craft edging 
over to the east’rd, and then the 
curling brown smoke blowing from 
the distant muzzles as they opened fire. 
To the rumbling reverberations the 
rocket-craft, now close inshore, added 
their screaming quota. 

To all of us who had been subject 
to this shelling without reply all these 
long days it was a most welcome 
sound and sight: this rapid, con- 
centrated fire, lifting whole houses 
into columns of dust and flying debris, 
above which soon appeared flame and 
smoke. Along the busy beaches 
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sailors and soldiers paused to witness 
the inspiring scene, grinning with a 
deep satisfaction. 

As I told the Admiral happily, 
“Even if we didn’t hit a gun, sir, 
it’s done the blokes on the beaches a 
power of good.” 

We had quite a respite after this 
shooting ; but once more the shelling 
grew so annoying that we were at 
last forced to leave our open fox-hole 
in the sand and take to a cellar. 

Just behind the strong-post was a 
battered house. It had some roof, 
bits of the walls, but no windows or 
doors. But it did have a cellar just 
underground, and with a cement roof. 

Here we were comparatively safe, 
and our only complaint was the 
artificial smoke pouring through the 
doorways during air raids, forcing us 
into our gas-masks. 

I explored the house rather gingerly, 
for it had never been officially cleared 
of mines; and although the upper 
rooms were strewn with German 
clothes, equipment, photographs, and 
papers, we left them lying, only 


rescuing with a long stick a fine oil 
painting of Hitler. 

What was left of the roof carried, 
like nearly every other house in 
Normandy, china animals and birds 


on the tiles. There was a life-size 
stork on each chimney, several pigeons, 
and a squirrel perched on the eaves. 
It was decided to name this house 
Navy House, and we called in some 
naval working-parties to spruce it up a 
little. Their idea, it must be admitted, 
was to use a hammer and axe in the 
sprucing ; however, in the end it was 
almost shipshape though somewhat 
airy. I noticed a painted sign ‘‘ Goath- 
land Villa,” and a stone in front of 
the entrance engraved, “Laid by 
H.M.S. Locust. June 1944”; these 
indicated that the working-parties 
had taken a pride in their work. 
When I was hoisting an enormous 
White Ensign from the veranda a 
shell came whistling through as close 
as I ean ever remember a shell passing, 
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and I nearly hauled the ensign dow 
again as I raced for cover. In spite 
of this new point of aim for the villag 
flank spotters, I kept it flying, ang 
it was flying when I finally left fo 
good. 

Iran along to Ouistreham one mom. 
ing to see the R.N.O. there, and found 
him in a little shack by the canal. 

“Oy!” he greeted me. “If you 
want that jeep again I shouldn’t park 
it long, for Jerry will smack it down.” 

I noticed a nice three-inch hole in 
the tree against which he was leaning, 
and took his advice. 

The Boche observation-post her 
was only a few hundred yards away, 
and they kept their eyes open for any 
signs of activity in Ouistreham, making 
life a little uncomfortable for the 
R.N.QO. and his men. 

Ouistreham had all the front knocked 
down by naval fire, and had suffered 
along the sea from air bombardment 
also, but like all these little coastal 
villages, the inhabited quarter had 
suffered little and the old church wa 
intact. 

I was aroused from my work one 
day by a shout of “ Tissy!” and 
recognised the Admiral’s voice, and — 
when I answered he called to me, & 
‘“*T want you down on the beach here.” F 

I descended to find a fleet of cars, F 
beflagged and escorted by M.P. motor. 
cyclists, and realised that the High Up: 
were having a look-see. 
duced to the First Sea Lord, who asked F 
me how things were going on the 
beaches and what I thought about it 
The party moved on for Quistrehanm, 
and I hoped they would not pose fora 
photographer when they reached that f 
windy corner by the canal. 

Our own village and Ouistreham f 
both produced Camembert cheeses, f 
which formed a welcome addition t0 
our larder, and from time to time my 
L.C.I.(S) would come in with evel 
more welcome presents of bread, bottles 
of gin, and sometimes vegetables and 
meat. The big ships had been very — 
good to my little craft in the way of 
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food, and these same little ships never 
forgot me. 

Two of the C.O.s came ashore to see 
me one day, and I noticed that they 
were both nervy. Since that hectic 
landing they had been at it hard day 
and night without a break for weeks, 
and now both were undergoing an 
engine refit alongside the craft anchored 
amile offshore. For the last two days 
they had been under accurate shell-fire 
without being able to move or retaliate, 

“Look here,” I suggested, ‘“‘ I’ve 
got to go along to the centre beaches 
this afternoon. Come with me in the 
jeep and see a bit of the country. The 
change is just what you want.” 

It was an April kind of day with hot 
sunshine and heavy showers which had 
turned the pitted road surfaces into 
a level sea of mud. We ran along, 
throwing up a stern wave like an 
M.1T.B., and plastering ourselves and 
the car in this fast-drying mud as we 
bumped in and out of the unseen holes 
in the road. 

Through Luc-sur-Mer we followed 
the coast road, turning in just before 
Courcelles, and then turning north 
once more for the beaches. These 


| grey-stoned French towns bore a 
' dingy and deserted appearance, their 
| muddy cobbles transversed by open 


drains. Not much damage here except 
an odd church steeple or tumbled wall, 
Nearly all the right-angled corners 


' of the narrow streets had been knocked 
' down by bulldozers to permit the 


passage of tanks and ducks, and 
everywhere appeared army road signs 
and French tricolours. The country 
in between the towns was tightly 
packed with large fields of wheat and 
corn, a harvest that would never be 
reaped because of mines, and cattle 


| seemed plentiful. 


The centre British beaches were 
much longer than my own, but not 
80 easy to control, and although there 
was no shelling and little bombing 
here I would not have exchanged 
them. Ours was a beauty-spot com- 


» pared with this, and here decaying 
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seaweed sent up the most appalling 
stench, competing only with Nagasaki 
at its worst. 

We drove back in the sunshine and 
paused at our village inn, out of bounds 
as all other inns, and purchased a bottle 
of inferior red wine for two hundred 
francs. 

For the French black market prices 
ruled. This black market had, I 
believe, a lot to do with our unfavour- 
able reception. For the Boche, mostly 
Russians and Poles in the vicinity, 
had behaved very well during their 
long stay, always paying these black 
market prices for everything. They 
had even intermarried to some extent, 
and were popular guests. 

The local French were not at all 
pleased when we arrived with fire 
and sword to disturb this happy state, 
to tumble their houses in the dust, and 
to bring authority and justice in our 
wake. 

True, the elderly people were glad 
to see us, and the fact that I wore 
a Navy scarf of red, white, and blue 
on the colder days brought me many a 
cheerful conversation. It was sur- 
prising the number of men and boys 
of military age who remained. [ still 
wonder how they managed it. 

The town crier with his bicycle and 
hand-bell summoned the populace to 
the village squares, where they listened 
to our decrees with expressionless faces. 

I had meant to carry out an anti- 
sniper party with my Beach Com- 
mandos when we had a spare afternoon, 
hoping to discover with luck the 
spotting-post which must have existed, 
but the opportunity did not arise. 

In the anxious period of the June 
northerly gales, when all work on 
the beaches came to a standstill, I 
had the long-awaited chance of moving 
farther afield. Much as I wanted to 
go up and visit the Commandos in the 
front line, Rommel’s fierce attack 
rendered this impossible. 

I mentioned just now a shell saluting 
me when I had hoisted the White 
Ensign on Navy House. It had come, 
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not along the beach from the east, 
but from the south beyond our front 
line, and had burst on an L.C.T. 
beached some fifty yards from me. 
We were also shelled on occasion from 
the south-west, a direction in which 
we held the country for many miles, 
and for a long time we could not 
understand this. The Germans did 
hold a strong-point at Douvres quite 
close to the beaches, but they had 
been driven underground long since. 
It was only when we had forced 
their surrender and two hundred and 
fifty survivors appeared that we dis- 
covered the size and strength of this 
position. That was where this sou’- 
west shelling had come from. 

It was still going strong when I 
decided to visit Bayeux, but we gave 
it a wide berth by following the coast 
road to Courcelles. The roads were 
full of armour and lorries going up 
to the front line, and empty lorries 
returning, all grinding and clattering 
along noisily in clouds of dust. Only 
a jeep or motor-cycle could have 
made this trip in good time in view 
of this road congestion, and indeed 
we took only an hour and a quarter 
for the thirty-three kilometres. 

Bayeux displayed a more animated 
appearance than any other town I 
had so far seen in France, and this 
for two good reasons: the Germans 
had evacuated the town three months 
before our arrival in Normandy, and 
it had been taken without a fight. I 
did not see so much as a bullet-mark 
anywhere in the place. The shops 
and bars along the main streets were 
open and well stocked; and at the 
Lion D’or one could get a five-course 
dinner for forty frances. A good 
dinner too! 

What struck me most was the cut 
of the Frenchmen’s clothes and the 
material of which they were 1 ‘ade. 
Both reminded me of a_ pre-war 
Savile Row. No wistful starving 
children here; all were fat and well 
dressed. Mev and boys of all ages 
mingled with the crowds of armed 
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British troops in the streets, but showa 
little interest in them. 

My shopping, in view of the pricg, 
was confined to the purchase ¢ 
Camembert and cream cheeses. They 
were cheap, costing twelve and sixtee) 
frances respectively. For a blac 
uniform tie they asked one hundra 
frances, so I decided I could go without, 
In the crowded bars, all strangely 
enough out of bounds except to thoy 
on duty, they were doing a thriving 
trade. Here one could buy brandy, 
champagne, and white wine. Th 
latter was really cider, the local (gl. 
vados taking its name from the beache 
on which we had landed. 

All the drinks were the same price, 
fifteen francs a glass. It was surprising 
how many people seemed to be m 
duty in Bayeux; for there wa 
scarcely elbow room in the streets. 

The attraction of Bayeux wa 
obvious, and lay not in the old build. 
ings, the bridge over the river, and the 
tree-shadowed squares, but in the 
fact that here one was out of the war, 
away from the sand and dust, away 
from the noise, the sights, and the 
stench of warfare. 


Yes, Bayeux had a peacefulness, af 


rather smug and suspicious peaceful. 


ness, that left one wondering how it F - 


had been achieved. 

[ left early in the evening, and when F 
clear of the heavy traffic accelerated F 
to make good time. Turning a corner J 
I saw a Dakota stretched right across f 
the road where it had crashed at the 
end of a landing-strip. I ran off the 
road and round its bows through 6f 
field to regain the road farther of 
while Typhoons took off low over my f 
head in clouds of sandy dust. i 


On arrival on my beach I found one a 


of my L.C.1.(S) had come in to visit f 
me, and this solved the problem of 
getting 11y Camembert home to my 
wife; for this craft was sailing for 
England the next morning. I fitted 
three Camemberts into a German gas 
mask, and left it an open parcel to be F 
posted at home. ‘These must have f 
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heen the first Camemberts to cross by 
sea, and they arrived safely in good 
condition. 

Papers we managed to obtain when 
the Army had finished with them, and 
as we had no wireless we were always a 
long way behind with the news. 

Our washing facilities on the beach 
were exactly nil, although I managed 
to obtain a small can of hot water 
daily, so when after a very long time 
I received a magnificent offer of a 
real hot bath I did not treat it lightly. 
This offer was enhanced by the gift 
of a bottle of Veuve Cliquot which 
had been in the ship a long time, but 
the captain of the Locust, Lieut.- 
Commander Stride, R.N., very kindly 
thought it would do me a lot of good. 
It did. 

I climbed leisurely into a deep and 
steaming bath, resolved to enjoy it to 
the full, but at once I heard a shell 
burst close alongside. Another one 
closer made the hull and even the 
bath clang, and I had thoughts of 
b ling out in the nude. The sound 
of the cable coming home reassured 
me; for Stride was an expert at 
moving his ship to avoid a direct hit. 
He would lie stopped, then when the 


or astern just enough to make the next 


» salvo miss. 


I finished my bath unhurriedly, but 


' Thad to use three more lots of water 
' to clean the bath before I once again 


climbed into my sand-filled clothes. 
It was just as well that I had this 
bath when I could ; for no other chance 
presented itself while I remained on 
the beaches, but I must admit that as 


_p long as I was shaven the lack of bathing 
ver my fh .. 
“f) did not worry me at all. 


In my headquarters, the ex-German 


of Navy House, I was in touch with 
all my Beach Masters, and for that 
matter nearly everybody else; for 
at one time we had twelve telephones. 
Lieut.-Commander Cunningham, R.N., 
Lieutenant Cuthbert, R.N.V.R., who 


language, an R.N.R. Lieutenant, and 
the Bos’un were with me. Besides 
them there was always an Army 
officer as M.L.O. with whom we worked 
in conjunction. 

The trunk-lined passage-ways were 
very narrow and dark, and apart 
from candle lanterns our only light 
was from the observation slit in the 
look-out post—the very post which 
had controlled that devastating fire 
against my own L.C.1.(S) on the 
morning of D Day. 

Through this selfsame slit the sand 
blew in to get in our eyes, assisted 
sometimes by the blast of an exploding 
shell, but from it we had a wide range 
of view over the length of the beaches 
in each direction. Far to the east on a 
clear day one could see the other side 
of the Seine, and on the other side of 
the Orne the cliffs beyond Houlgate 
with the bare patches where the heavy 
coastal batteries had been blasted out 
of existence. To the west the beaches 
ran on till a small headland blocked 
from our view the beach at Petit 
D’enfer and the centre beaches of our 
landing. 

From the flanking warships lobbing 
their shells into the country east of 
the Orne, the blue sea was studded 
with ships of all shapes and sizes. 
Farther out the heavy ships blazed 
salvo after salvo in support of the 
Army, and on the distant horizon in 
the west one could see the dim hulls 
and masts of the shipping lying off the 
centre beaches. 

Up in the sky the blueness was 
enhanced by the high white fleecy 
clouds, while over and through them 
the mighty fleets of Fortresses sailed 
unhurriedly, gleaming silver like a 
shoal of minnows in the shallows. 

There were blazing hot days when 
one was reminded of the post-cards on 
sale in the village ; post-cards depicting 
this sandy plage covered with holiday 
people sunbathing in gay but scanty 
costumes beneath striped umbrellas, 
with aproned waiters serving long cold 
drinks at the glass-topped tables, 
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As one gazed out over the sun- 
drenched beaches, over the shimmering, 
sparkling water, so blue, so fresh, and 
so inviting, the ugly clamour of war 
faded. One no longer heard the 
thunder of the naval guns, the drum- 
ming of the guns ashore, the whistle 
of enemy shells; even the harsh clank- 
ing and rattle of bulldozers and A.R.V.s 
died away under the strong anesthetic 
of this fascinating seascape. 

One forgot the shell-torn wrecks, 
the shattered houses, and that body 
of a lifeless airman over which the 
short surf broke in a myriad of scintil- 
lating diamonds. 

The call of the sea was almost 
irresistible, and one longed to splash 
in the cool shallows. Alas! here was 
no time to bathe; for the frantic 
rush of war did not permit, and [ 
envied my Beach Commandos wading 
and swimming out to the incoming 
troop landing-craft to guide them to a 
dry landing. 

After one such hot day, when the 
drinking-water in our jerricans was 
warm, I boarded an L.S.T. late in the 
evening to discuss unbeaching. 

The captain asked me to have a 
drink, and I told him that all day 
long I had thought of an ica-cold 
pint of beer with such fixed concentra- 
tion that I had almost tasted it. 

** You’re lucky, sir,” he said, “ for 
we can make your dreams come true.” 

Never has a drink tasted so good or 
been so much appreciated, and I spent 
a long time over it. 

It was much later that I discovered 
that it was the last one on board. 
Everywhere one experienced this grand 
kindness, this cheerful, helpful friendli- 
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ness which somehow seems to spr; 
out of adversity and does so much 4 
ameliorate the harder conditions 
warfare. 

But our jaunt to France was drawing 
to a close; our job was done. Ove 
these familiar beaches we had take) 
many thousands of men, many thov. 
sands of vehicles, and many thousand; 
of tons of stores always under the very 
nose of the enemy. 

I, with my staff, the Beach Con. 
mandos, and the Beach Signallers, alj 
heavily weighed down with arms an 
kit, boarded the lorry convoy which 
was to take us to the ship in which w 
were to embark. For the last time we 
drove along the dusty roads through 
these fair fields of corn and _ hidde 
mines, through the narrow cobble 
streets of the grey-stoned towns. 

As the Naval Commandos poured 
aboard the L.S.T. which were to take 
us home I noticed that nearly all wor 
in their headgear a French wild ros, 
like happy children returning from 
@ picnic in the country. 
morning sunshine the coast of France 
drew astern until it faded and dipped 
below the horizon, and gazing at 
the creaming wake I was remindel 
of my last return from France o 
just such a day. Then the bright 
sun had given us no cheer; for we 
were in the midst of the refugee 
shipping of a broken nation all stream 
ing across the Channel in the faint 
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hope that their sole remaining Ally 


might survive. 

Now we were returning eagerly, 
perhaps a little proudly; for behind 
us On the Far Shore we had helped to 


lay the foundations of certain victory. § 
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